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ELLEN DREW 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 
currently starring in Paramount's 
“Reaching for the Sun.“ 


FIELD X 


tor Milder, Better Taste 
and Cooler Smoking 


FIRST is the word for everything about 
Chesterfields...from the right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos to the most modern 
manufacturing methods. You will find in Chesterfield 
everything you want in a cigarette. 


More and more... Chesterfield is called 


the smoker's ey . A 
MILLIONS 
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YOU 
REMEMBER 


By 
JAMES T. MANGAN 


HERE are some who die but 

can never be forgotten. A young 

man, taken while still in his 

youth, but a youth already blaz- 
ing with energy and strength and bril- 
liant promise. Or an old warrior, after 
a lifetime of service to his cause, dead 
and buried, but still a great leader and 
an undying inspiration to millions who 
follow but never knew him. The artist 
leaving his physical and spiritual good- 
ness to thrill the world forever; the poet, 
the singer, and the writer claiming and 
holding the worship of all posterity! 
These are the men who live here with 
us even after they have left our world. 
They live because they are great! 

Of all struggling humanity only a few 
men are great; only a few will be auto- 
matically remembered because of their 
genius and their works. All the rest of 
men go to their graves to be forgotten; 
forgotten in a few weeks by friends and 
neighbors; forgotten in a few years by 
their own relatives. 

Think of that last funeral of a Legion- 
naire you attended! Maybe it was only 
a month ago, yet how seldom you 
thought of your dead friend during the 
past month! Maybe you said a prayer 
or two at the funeral; but surely no 
more since then. Where is your friend? 
He is dead. He is gone! Where are all 
your departed friends? They, too, are 
all gone, gone because you have forgot- 
ten them. 

When you had them with you as daily 
companions—then it was different! Then 
you called for your friend; arranged a 
meeting. Your face lit up in a smile as a 
dear voice greeted you; maybe you 
clowned a bit as young people love to 
do. Knowing you were in understanding 
company you felt safe to be yourself, 
to talk of intimate things, to confess 
fears and weaknesses. You lost your 
shyness in the warmth of that com- 
panionship! 

If, when your friendship was at its 
height, your best friend had become 
seriously sick, you would have haunted 
his house, stayed near his bedside, wor- 
tied like his own mother, wishing and 
hoping and praying he would get well 
teal quick. (Continued on page 40) 
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A Thought for Wiewuittel Day 


MLLUSTRATED BY V. E. PYLES 


To restore life and love to dear ones 
through the simple miracle of remembering 
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Message Center 


S A FOOTNOTE to the baseball 
schools article by Bill Davidson 
(Baseball Goes to School), here is some- 
thing from Adjutant Robert W. Smith 
of Maplewood (New Jersey) Post: 


Recently I observed in the news- 
paper that a scout from the Cleveland 
American League baseball club dis- 
covered a boy named “Bobby” Brown 
playing exceptionally fine ball on the 
sandlots of San Francisco, California, 
and endeavored to sign him to a con- 
tract. 

For your information and record, 


Important 


A form for your convenience if you wish to 
have the magazine sent to another address 
will be found on page 57. 


this boy was a student in the Maple- 
wood Post baseball school, which was 
described in The American Legion 
Magazine some time ago, and played 
on the Maplewood Post baseball team 
in 1939. The above school and team 
was directed and coached by Al. 
Mamaux, the former National League 
pitcher. 

This letter was written so that this 
Post may receive the recognition when 
“Bobby” Brown makes the grade as a 
big league baseball player. 


HIS issue of your magazine has ar- 

ticles by two of the most famous 

newspaper editors in the United States, 
(Continued on page 63) 
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| CANADA WAR 





OFFICES : : 
a REATEST PLAYGROUND IN THE WORLD 
e * * . 
SS Hiion mericans 
nm 
| ‘ Say SO « 
5 ON’T take our word for the merits of Canadian 
vacations or for the way we treat you. Ask any 
8 one of the 14,000,000* Americans who visited us 


—_ ; , last year. Perhaps one of them was your next-door 
Peg" ee . 7. # neighbour. Ask Aim. 

He will soon tell you how easy it is to cross the 

RKET Pm ; border ; how courteously you are received everywhere ; 

7 how free you are to move about; how willingly 

banks, hotels and stores pay the premium on Amer- 

ican currency; how easy it is to leave Canada when 
you please. 

And he'll tell you about the wonderful vacationland 

this great north country really is; how cool and 





an 


| 
: bracing, with fine modern highways stretching in all 
é y ~ 
» directions, accommodations to suit all budgets and 
* — unlimited scope for every kind of holiday. 
ee Yes, Canada welcomes you as never before. She 
q offers you the freedom of her towering mountains, 
: s untracked forests, sparkling lakelands, silver sea- 
p ~<A shores, brilliant cities, lovely towns and of all her 
25 — - ¢ & broad historic countryside. 
: + *Over 14,100,000 United States citizens visited Canada in 1940. 
IL, 26 : . , » This tremendous number, over 10% of the total U.S. popula- 
¢ f Py . tion, does not include the many millions who came to Canada 
for less than 48 hours; it includes only those who stayed in 
; Canada for more than two days. 
28 
‘ YOUR CANADIAN VACATION 
: v 
- WILL DO DOUBLE DUTY 
, ry . 
: u . Your Canadian vacation will do far more than 
3 : “ . : 4 give you a glorious time. It will help the fight 
; . THAT EASY. We ” for freedom. For the American dollars you spend 
suapry SHOWED OUR ) — in Canada will all go back to the United States 
sf) - SOCIAL SECURITY CARDS TR ! in payment for war supplies which Canada is 
it, me U.S-A-? = AMON LOST + buying there in tremendous quantities, 
") / 2 sFICATION wouLD . mere eee 
7 wo TROUBLE iENT “wg o 
y DE , 
those CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU | 
is owned OTTAWA-CANADA FG-141 | 
Warner [_] Please send me free copy of your 60-page illus- | 
Vilas H trated book about vacationing in Canada, 
WwW. Vai 7 . ‘ 
no Nebr , ; [_] Please send me information on.........ee. a B 
"Raleigh district, province of . 
irector of | ] 
evenson: The U.S. Department of State, Washington, suggests | | 
U.S. citizens carry some documents of identification such as old passports, 
s. Use of . y | 
birth or baptismal certificates, naturalization certificates, club cards, tax ! 
, 3, 1917, bills, or similar papers. Ethel Neat diet isms ta ae 
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T: FORD MOTOR COMPANY’S business has always been to serve the rend: 
needs of the American people. In providing them with low-cost transpor- 

tation for the past 38 years, we have developed one of the country’s largest 
and most useful industrial units. During a national emergency, we feel that 
these facilities should be devoted without reserve to our country’s needs, 
Toward that end we started rolling months ago, with these results: an f 


A $21,000,000 Ford airplane engine factory, 
started only 6 months ago, is nearly com- 


A Ford aircraft apprentice school has been Consul: 
established, to train 2000 students at a time. 
pleted. Production will start with an initial order os. * 

for 4,236 eighteen cylinder, air-cooled double- That is a report of progress to date. 

row, radial engines. 





hear W 
, epee , ‘Id 
The experience and facilities of this company Dic 


We are building a new $800,000 Ford mag- can be used to do much of the job which Amer- the Co 


nesium alloy foundry, one of the few in the ** 9°W needs to get done in a hurry. om 


country. It is already producing lightweight air- Our way of working, which avoids all possible The 


plane engine castings. red tape, enables us to get results and get them 


: ma . fast. This benefits users of our products and 2 patri 
Army reconnaissance cars—military vehicles pa 


of an entirely new type—are rolling off spe- 
cial Ford assembly lines at the rate of more than 
600 a month. We have produced Army staff cars 
and bomber service trucks. 


The government has given the “go-ahead” 

and work is now under way for the fast con- 
struction of an $11,000,000 Ford plant to pro- 
duce bomber airframe assemblies by mass pro- 
duction methods. 


Several months ago work was started, on our 
Own initiative, on an entirely new 1500 


horsepower airplane engine especially designed 
for mass production. This engine is now in the 
test stage and plans are being developed for pro- 
ducing it in large quantities when and if needed. 


workers who produce them. The C 


We are ready to make anything we know how 
to make, to make it to the limit of our capacity 
if need be, to make it as fast as we can go, and 
to start the next job whenever our country asks 
us to. And to this end, we know we have the full 
confidence and loyal support of the workmen 
throughout our plants. 


Army Reconnaissance Car 
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N IRISH- 

MAN rep- 
resenting 
an Ameri- 
tan firm in the 
(rent had an altercation with a Chinese 
merchant which led to a hearing in the 
(onsular Treaty Court. After the Chi- 
nse had given his version of the affair 
in his native tongue, the Judge turned 
0 the Irishman and asked, “Did you 
hear what he said?” 

“I did, your honor.” 

“Did you understand him?” 
the Court. 

“No,” replied the Celt, “but I know 
he was lying!” 

The manner and occasion of a state- 
ment may reveal the speaker’s meaning 
despite his words, The Fascist preaches 
apatriotism that would destroy America. 
The Communist pleads for more democ- 
racy with which to smother democracy. 
Everyone in these days is a patriot, but 
his patriotism should be measured by the 
things which he is patriotic against. 

Abraham Lincoln had the bad taste 
tobe a Republican as had Grover Cleve- 
land to be a Jeffersonian Democrat. No 
one, according to our left wingers, could 
have commiseration for the common 
man and be a Republican or a Jeffer- 
snian Democrat. Being unable to deny 
that Lincoln’s great heart bled for hu- 
manity, the “liberals” 
tationalize him by 
claiming that he was a 
Communist, born too 
soon to have been 
labeled as such, who 
therefore went about 
disguised as a Repub- 
lican. After all, the 
Great Emancipator did wear a beard. If 
that tonsorial circumstance has not yet 
been cited as proof of Lincoln’s Marxist 
leanings, I am confident it will be. 

Groups with titles like “The American 
Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom, Founded on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 1939” rush to the defense of 
textbooks accused of garbling American 
history. Without showing that the books 
have merit or that the accusations are 
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Rugg Program Inevitably 
ends toward a Collectivist, 


stalitarian Type of Government 







The attempts of 
the ‘Frontier 
Thinkers’”’ to 
gain possession 
of school text- 
books must be 
thwarted 

















false, they charge the critics with advo- 
cating an “undemocratic purge.” I 
imagine that the committee, by astro- 
logical reasoning, implies that its genesis 
on Lincoln’s birthday is a guaranty that 
the opinions of its spokesmen will coin- 
cide with Lincoln’s. This committee, 
whose letterhead contains distinguished 
academic names, is described by Benja- 
min Stolberg as “an innocent front in 
the academic world completely domi- 

















































nated by the Communists.”* 

Whether Mr. Stolberg is right in 
describing it as an unwitting Communist 
front (in which case, if the astrological 
argument holds, Lincoln must have been 
Lenin’s advance agent), it is typical of 
the phenomena that befuddle laymen 
who seek the simple truth about the 
textbook controversy, 

Laymen are justly slow to believe that 
eminent American educators would de- 
liberately dissemble and confuse. Yet the 
* “Muddled Millions,” 
Post, Feb. 15, 1941 
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average man to whom the word “patriot- 
ism” is not at all complex is puzzled by 
the sound and fury evoked by the sug- 
gestion that schools should inspire chil- 
dren with a patriotic fervor toward 
America. Why, he wonders, should a 
teacher hesitate to teach that our coun- 
try, despite its defects, and our heroes, 
with all their human faults, were and are 
second to none? Too much patriotism, 
he thinks, is better than too little. How, 
he asks, could an error in that direction 
interfere with the valid educational ob- 
jects of the public schools; one such 
object being, of course, the teaching of 
patriotism? 

The average citizen who never heard 
of the progressive educators’ bible, “Con- 
clusions and Recommendations’’* is not 
impressed by the feverish activities of 
professors who feel that they must solve 
our political problems. He believes that 
government is an art, not a science, and 
that no one can contribute much to the 
art of government who lacks the prac- 
tical ability to win an election. Running 
for office requires an understanding of 
human nature which is not to be gained 
in the research room, Let the professor 
who would minister to our political ills 
run for office, says the voter, and pro- 
mulgate his reforms from the legislative 
halls where they belong; not from the 
schoolroom, where political partisanship 
is as out of place as in the pulpit. 

He believes that his government is 
the best in the world for the reason, 
among others, that it lets him criticize 
it freely, which he does. He will criticize 
it to his family and children. But let a 
foreigner hint that our government lacks 
a shade of perfection or a stranger attack 
our political beliefs in talking with our 
children and the average American will 
roll up his sleeves. Should a child return 
from school with news that the teacher 
said everyone should vote for A, and 
against B, at the next election, your 
parent would put on his war paint. 
Should he learn that the teacher was 
spreading political propaganda secretly, 
he would be whooping down the war 
path before you could shout “dialectic 
materialism!” 

Well, that is what has been going on 


%* Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association, 1934 
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for some time. The professors who use 


the schoolroom for the dissemination of 


political propaganda, and they are of 


course a tiny minority of the whole body 
of educators, understand the average 
parent’s prejudice against such conduct. 
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They proceed, therefore, with as much 
secrecy as possible. That confusing sound 
and fury that thunders from their beards 
whenever questions about their activities 
become too pointed is just their method 
of trying to keep the parents from learn- 
ing what they are doing. 

Dr. Harold O. Rugg is the author of 
social science textbooks used by millions 
of little children ranging in age from 
eleven to fifteen years. He admits that 
he is a propagandist. In an article in 
the April, 1941, American Legion Maga- 
zine,t R. Worth Shumaker showed that, 


+ No “New Order” for Our Schools, P. 5 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Incorporated 
112 EAST 19TH STREET, New York City 


OBJECT, tévcanon tor o new sore order based on 
Predeceon for vee 9°d ro! tor poh! 
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The League for Industrial Democracy has always been social- 
ist-minded. Observe the names of Dr, Rugg’s bedfellows 


in 1933, Prof. Rugg announced that his 
followers should disseminate a ney. 
collectivist conception of governmey 
through the schools and that they shoujj 
commit themselves to the task of & 
stroying the ingrained loyalties of th 
American People. He said (The Greg; 
Technology, pp. 258-260) that th 
stereotyped concepts to be eradicated by 
“developing a totally new outlook upor 
life and education 

? among the rank and 
+ file of teachers” jp. 

ki clude: 

1—The Amer 

can gospel 
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2—The tradi- 
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Cartoons by 
JOHN CASSEL 


interpretation of freedom—that 
is, “freedom to race with your 
neighbor for the worldly goods 
and the social prestige of men.” 

3—Formal, unthinking salutes to the 
flag. 
4—Custom which compels children 
to mumble oaths of allegiance. 

5—Custom which compels teachers 
to sign oaths of allegiance and 
swear that they will protect the 
Constitution, 

While outlining the propaganda fa 
dissemination through our public school 
to destroy American traditions and bring 
about a new, collectivist social order 
Rugg flatly committed himself in favor 
of totalitarianism. He said on page 18! 
of the same book that, to guarantee 4 
stable and high minimum living for all: 

The national economic system must be 
reconstructed to provide for central 
control of the whole enterprise, with 
power to develop a designed system 
and to provide for its operation by ex- 
pert personnel. [italics supplied] 

That sentence is a masterpiece. Only 
a great propagandist could have writte 
it. It is euphonious and wordy and tené 
to lull the reader into a drugged sleep. 
It reminds one of the lacy, embroidered 
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The finest things in our 
American life are being 
smeared in these textbooks 


greeting cards that we found in the 
north of France in 1918 which read “To 
My Sweetheart” and were so elaborate 
)that the ladies receiving them swooned, 
Pbelieving that they were poems of ro- 
Mantic passion, Nevertheless, all that 
the cards said was “To My Sweetheart.” 
and in effect all Dr. Rugg has said is 


The government must control 
everything and boss everyone! 


However, that is enough. It was 
enough for Mr. Hitler; it satisfied Com- 
rade Stalin, and Benito at the present 
writing would probably settle for less 
than half. 

The Rugg Social Science Series books 
used in the public schools are adroitly 
constructed to accomplish the propa- 
gandist’s stated purpose, painlessly and 
without arousing the suspicion of the 
parents of the little children who read 
them. They illustrate the new social 
order described in a footnote at page 
268 of The Great Technology. When 
enough of the tots grow up (they've 
been reading them for over ten years) 
to take over the Government, abolish 
the Constitution and establish a coilec- 
tivist dictatorship, it would not matter 
if the parents caught on to what had 
been happening. Should they object 
then, their children could send them to 
a concentration camp. That is not what 
Dr. Rugg recommends. It is, however, 
the logical outcome of his recommenda- 
tions, 

For a while everything went according 
to plan. Children read that George Wash- 
ington was not a drunkard although he 
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dined and drank freely (they didn’t have 
to take Washington into the Communist 
Party as they did Lincoln, because Wash- 
ington was a rich man); they learned 
that the Constitution was a rigid instru- 
ment framed by greedy capitalists to give 
them a whip hand over the poor; they 
envied the Russian children’s opportu- 
nities in their scientifically planned so- 
ciety (Rugg, Changing Governments and 
Changing Culture, p. 437) while 
they, poor waifs, had American 
capitalism, greed and an unplanned 
future to face after graduation un- 
less—unless they could tear a leaf 
from Russia’s book, abolish the 
American Constitution and estab- 
lish a glorious, idealistic dictator- 
ship. Perhaps some radicals en- 
couraged the hapless pupils to hope 
by describing. in Prof. Rugg’s 
words, the Soviet Utopia thus: 

In Russia youth was given a 

social program of disciplined 

order and definite tasks to be 

carried out under the drive of a 

great idealistic purpose. [italics 

supplied |* 

Then suddenly, and unex- 
pectedly, came the Asiatic and 
European wars and with them the 
premature awakening of some 
American parents who deciphered 
Rugg’s_ intentions 
and protested 
vigorously. I say 
“unexpectedly” be- 
cause the school- 
* Scholastic, Dec. 16, 


1933; Daily Worker, 
Dec. 5, 1933 


room prophet of a New Social Order 
thought that the “gains” of the decade 
preceding 1931 had eliminated many 
war breeding conditions in Europe and 
were solving the problems of the Orient. 
(Rugg, History of American Govern- 
ment and Culture, pp. 579 et. seq.) 
What, then, did Prof. Rugg do when 
accused of doing precisely what he said 
in his Great Technology that he would 
do? He did the same thing that “The 
American Committee for Democracy, 
etc.” does when it charges to the de- 
fense of a textbook under scrutiny; he 
ignored the merits of the criticism, 
called his critics “witch hunters,” as- 
serted that he believes in private enter- 
prise (PM’s Weekly, Sept. 22, 1940), 
denied that he is a Communist and 
boasted that criticism of his books had 
boosted their sales tremendously. (New 
York Herald Tribune, Oct. 3, 1940). 
He has repeatedly said that he does not 
favor totalitarianism. But he has not 
explained how his proposal that the gov- 
ernment should control everything and 
boss everyone can be squared with a 
dislike for totalitarianism. Since his 42 
school books (14 reading books for 
(Continued on page 50) 
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A TRUE STORY INVOLVING A 
NAVAL CRUISER’S BLUEPRINTS 


HE low, complaining grumble of 

the big flatbed press in the com- 

posing room told me the day’s 

lone edition of the Sun was get- 
ting into print. 

The groaning of the old press around 
3 o'clock usually signified the end of the 
day’s editorial work on one of the two 
small daily papers in the town of Brem- 
erton, Washington. For me it meant the 
end of another day of prowling in and 
around the Puget Sound Navy Yard. 
The large shipbuilding and repair plant 
was the biggest on the Pacific Coast, and 
it furnished the city of 15,000 souls 
most of its news as well as its liveli- 
hood. 

However, on this particular wintry day 
in 1935 my day’s work was not over. 
The telephone on my desk jangled and an 
excited voice at the other end of the 
line said, “This is McGee. Get down 
here, quick! I’ve got a hell of a big 
story for you!” And with this terse 
message my informant replaced his re- 
ceiver without so much as giving me a 
chance to ask questions. 

Reaching for my hat and raincoat, I 
wondered what was up. McGee, usually 
an unemotional and cynical chap, was 
a Marine sergeant who spent his work- 
ing hours as one of the guards at the 
main entrance to the Navy Yard. Many 


“And don’t muff it like you 
have the last couple of stories” 


times he had tipped me 
off to important stories 
breaking at the big in- 
dustrial plant. From his 
strategic post at the 
Yard’s entrance he kept 
eyes and ears attuned to 
any incident that might 
appear newsworthy. 

As I left the office I 
stopped off at the city 
desk and told the boss 
about the telephone con- 
versation with McGee. 
From under his _ink- 
stained eyeshade he 
grumbled something sar- 
castic about phoning him 
within a week or two 
if a battleship had sunk 
or if the place had been 
blown up. 

As an afterthought he 
added, “And if it should 
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turn out to be a big yarn, don’t muff it 
like you have the last couple of stories 
you went out on. I haven’t forgotten 
about you going to sleep at that city 
council meeting just when they started 
to pass those five important city 
ordinances.” 

Quickly tiring of this gay repartee, I 
edged toward the door and left the office 
with a growing distaste for city editors 
in general, and made my way through 
the rain-swept streets to the Naval Sta 
tion as quickly as possible. Showing my 
reporter’s pass, I entered the gate and 
saw my friend McGee leaning against 4 
post nearby, trying to appear nonchalant, 
and looking as excited as though he'd 
just been promoted to colonel. 

Before I could open my mouth to form 
a question, he leaned close and whispered 
in awed tones, “We've caught a spy! 
Honestagawd! One of the privates was 
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The guards took him and 
the evidence up to the office 
of the Captain of the Yard 


sleeve. “Now listen, pal, 
don’t go running up there 
and tell them I tipped 
you off to this or I'll be 
in the brig myself.” 

Assuring my tipster 
that I'd protect his in- 
terests, I hurried toward 
the Navy Yard Admin- 
istration Office. Suddenly 
I remembered the chief's 
admonition about calling 
him. I stopped off at a 
phone booth and called 
the Sun office. I told the 
city editor just what I 
knew. His reply was calm 
but explicit. 

“Go on up there and 
get a confirmation of it. 
Get all the info you can 
and call back, pronto. 
Meanwhile, I'll have them 
stop the press and jerk 
page one out for a re- 
make. We'll put out an 
extra and beat the pants 
off the opposition.” 

When I reached the 
Administration Office I 
was surprised to find the 
routine apparently going 
on as usual. However, 
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inspecting cars as they were leaving 
when he bagged this guy—a Jap or 
Filipino or something like that.” 

“How do you know he was a spy?” 
I asked, still somewhat skeptical. 

“How do I know he was a spy?” My 
leatherneck friend stared at me as though 
I had asked him how he knew his rifle 
would make a bang. “We started going 
through the back seat of his car. Way 
down in the bottom of an old apple box, 
under his lunch pail, we found a com- 
plete set of blueprints for the cruiser 
Louisville! He was so damned excited 
and scared he couldn’t even answer our 
questions.” 

By this time I was about as excited 
as I imagined the spy suspect had been. 
“Where is he now?” I demanded. 

“Well, we notified the Captain of the 
Yard’s office and they had four guards 
bring him up there. Guess he’s in the briz 
now, awaiting the pleasure of the Feds.” 

I turned on my heel and was about 
to dash away when McGee grabbed my 
MAY, 194! 





after a moment or two I 
detected a definite over- 
tone of suppressed ex- 
citement. Clerks nodded 
cordially and uttered 
their usual banal _re- 
marks, But in the eyes of 
many I noticed a light 
which as much as said, 
“Ah, but don’t you wish 
you knew what we 
know.” Officers whom I 
passed nodded but volunteered no in- 
formation. 

No denying it, I was disappointed. 
Somehow I had expected to see every- 
one dashing about fran- 
tically. This, I thought, 
certainly wasn’t the way 
they handled spy cases in 
the movies. As I noted 
the ostensible calm which ~™> 
prevailed, I shuddered at 
the thought that perhaps 
there wasn’t any story 
here after all. And after 
I had caused the chief to 
stop the presses! But I 
was reassured by the 
studied casualness with 
which work was being 
carried on. Something ‘> 
was up, no doubt of that. 
And it was my job to find 
out just what it was. 

I approached the lieu- 
tenant in charge of press 
relations and asked him 
to give me the real 
lowdown on the capture 


of the spy. He met my ing 


—_ 
question with a poker-faced, derisive 
smile. 

“Spy? Did you say spy? Don’t know 
what you're talking about. What’ve you 
been doing, reading those Junior G-Man 
stories again?” 

Snorting with disgust, I left the press 
relations officer and headed for bigger 
game. But from his immediate superior 
I received the same answer. Nobody 
seemed to know a thing about my 
precious spy. At least, nobody appeared 
wiliing to admit knowing anything abou: 
him. 

I was getting desperate. I just had to 
get a confirmation of the story McGee 
had told me. I knew him well enough to 
know that he wouldn’t send me off on a 
wild goose chase. This yarn meant lots 
to me. Getting an exclusive story on a 
matter of nationwide importance such 
as this meant a raise, beyond a doubt. 
Further, it meant that the chief would be 
so glad he would forget all about that 
bungled coverage of the city council 
meeting. Still further, it would mean 
added respect from fellow employes. 

The other side of the question—that 
of not getting the story—looking pretty 
dismal. I had committed myself to the 
boss over the ‘phone. He had jerked out 
page one and at this very moment was 
probably chewing his fingernails waiting 
for the story to be phoned in. If I 
flopped now it would be just too bad. 
There was nothing to do but ferret that 
story out somehow. 

After being (Continued on page 46) 











He reached in under the draft- 


table and snared them 
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O the town of 

Benediction the 

blight had not 

not yet spread. 
Or so Squint Ferguson 
and Snuffy Yokum 
made bold to think, 
until Snuffy saw with 
horrible distinctness the 
Skanderhoovian refuse 
a drink. 

Squint Ferguson, a 
long and gangling ques- 
tion mark in chaps and 
sombrero, did not see it, 
being preoccupied in 
counting the ciphers on 
a new reward notice 
tacked up outside the 
sheriff’s office. “Sho’ is 
one malo hombre, 
that’n,” Squint com- 
mented mildly, studying 
the picture. 

“Jest misled astray, 
is all,’’ Snuffy dis- 
agreed, and squatted 
moodily in the shade. 
He was short and fat, 
and his haunches did 
not reach his heels, but 
it was easier than stand- 
ing. “I bet it’s Miss 
Annabelle agin.” 

Squint twisted his 
turkey neck. ‘‘I’m 
talkin’ about this here Blaze Gallivan. 
Who in hell you mean?” 

Snuffy nodded at the yellow-haired 
giant across the street, backing his horse 
from the hitchrack of the Silver Horn 
of Plenty. “Klass Gust’son. Didn’t you 
see? Yahoo called him to come in the 
Horn an’ have a drink. An’ thet big 
Skanderhoovian shuck his head. Lookit 
him . . . ridin’ out o’ town cold sober!” 

Snuffy looked and saw it was so. Klass 
Gustafson, that top hand Pothook 
rider and saloonkeeper’s idol, was riding 
out with downcast eyes and furtive mien, 
his big face red with the shame of his 
sobriety. 

Yahoo Blakesley, owner of the Pot 
Hook outfit, emerged from the Horn 
with a slightly dazed expression and 
drifted across the street to his two rest- 
ing riders. He was a grizzled little man, 
with a drooping cavalry mustach honor- 
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ably tinged with the 
bloom of many a long 
rye-and-bitters. “You see thet?” His 
bushed eyebrows worked like the hoods 
of an angry old cobra. “It’s... it’s goin’ 
too far, boys!” 

“Tt’s agin nature, 
Squint. 

“It’s Miss Annabelle,” said Snuffy. 

They looked at one another—three 
men drawn close together by grief and 
fear; three men holding out at bay 
against the blight. 

Old Yahoo nodded heavily. “Anna- 
belle,” he admitted, and led the way 
with solemn tread back to the Silver 
Horn of Plenty. 

To a notoriously womanless outfit like 
the Pot Hook, the news of Annabelle’s 
coming had naturally been received with 
mingled emotions. But then, as Yahoo 
Blakesley had pointed out, she was his 


boss,” affirmed 





Illustrated by FRANK STREET 


niece and he couldn't get out of it. Sbe 
was up there East, broke, and woulda! 
take charity. Wanted to earn her keep 
and had always wanted to live oné 
ranch. 

“Mebbe ’twon’t be so bad,” Yabo 
apologized. “Thet brother o’ mine wam! 
no folderollin’ dude, as I recall. H 
wouldn’ta raised nothin’ thet coulda 
stand on its own laigs an’ crop foddet 
Anyway, we’ll have some decent cookil 
round here.” 

The arrival of Annabelle put an end 
to all bunkhouse surmisings, and to majy 
other things. Annabelle turned out # 
be pretty in an appealing littleg® 
fashion; she was twenty-six. In certall 
lights and moods she was downrigtt 
beautiful. She had hair like honey-tall 
and wore it in thick braids, and her si 
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Nary a gun had Smelly, so he and Annabelle 
a chance when Blaze Gallivan caught up 


was as pinkish white as the under side 
of a very young pup. She was fairly 
tall, but looked small. Her big brown 
eyes, with proper management, could 
have started a war in any camp. As it 
was, they touched with sweet gravity on 
aman and left him foolishly grinning, 
unfit for responsible work the rest of 
the day. 

Annabelle was determinedly _ self- 
reliant, and charmingly helpless. The 
kitchen was given back to the Chinaman 
alter two days of chaos, But, outside of 
cooking, Annabelle had strong and noble 
ideas, Wickedness, she said, was dark- 
ness of the mind, and high in her column 
ot wickedness she classed such normal 
relaxations as drinking, fighting, cussing, 
and kicking the Chinaman’s cat out of 
the bunkhouse. To the majority of the 
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Pot Hook hands, particularly the young- 
er ones, she was an angel direct from 
heaven, to be adored and obeyed. They 
succumbed to her like wild broncos 
trooping blindly into a mare-baited trap. 
Most of them were becoming strangers 
to the Silver Horn, and had formed the 
slightly sinister habit of cussing each 
other in whispers when near the house. 

Squint and Snuffy, being what they 
were—men sunk in habitual vice, and 
without spirit of reverence—failed to 
share the soft sentiment. To them, sweet 
Annabelle was a burr in the blanket, an 
unscratchable itch, a corrupter of man- 
hood and a destroyer of what once had 
been a pleasant life. 

To old Yahoo, Annabelle was some- 
thing to accept fulsome compliments for 


on the one hand, and make abject apol- 


didn’t have 
with them 


ogies for on the other. Yahoo kept cloves 
in his pants pocket these days, and had 
learned the trick and taste of chewing 
one between a drink and the ranch 
house, without any great pleasure. It 
ruined the after-taste of the rye and 
scented him up like a fruit cake, but it 
made homecoming less of a problem in 
strategy. Annabelle’s big brown eyes 
could look so damnably hurt and chiding. 
Benediction’s main street had filled 
with evening shade by the time Yahoo 
got through discussing with Squint and 
Snuffy the downfall of the Skander- 
hoovian. Helping each other out of the 
Silver Horn, they agreed that good cow- 
hands, deprived of their natural sus- 
tenance, couldn’t be expected to maintain 

high Pot Hook standards. 
'S already (Continued on page 56) 
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ILL the new Ne 
Army fight? 
Ask that 
question in 
the South, especially in 
May, and you will get 
an answering: smile and 
three proud words, Re- 
member New Market. 
Boys, if well-trained, can 
win even their first 
battle. 
New Market was an 
incident in Gen. U. S. 
Grant’s four simultane- 
ous attacks in Virginia 
at the beginning of May, 
1864. The main thrust 
was by Meade from the 
Rapidan. Butler came up 
James River and assailed 
the communications of 
Richmond’ with _ the 
South. George Crook 
struck from Western 
Virginia at the saltworks 
and the railroad that 
linked Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. Franz Sigel 
moved up the Shenan- 
doah Valley to occupy 
that fat country, and to 
block the back door to 
Washington so that it 
could not be forced again 
in the manner of Stone- 
wall Jackson in 1862. 
Gen. R. E. Lee had 
wished to forestall Grant's 
attack by driving boldly at Meade, but 
he had not been able to get the men. 
He had brought Beauregard from South 
Carolina to face Butler while he himself 
dealt with Meade. To halt Sigel’s ad- 
vance up the Valley, Lee could hurry 
John C. Breckinridge’s 5,000 infantry 
from Southwest Virginia to reinforce 
John D. Imboden’s 1,500 cavalry. In 
addition one little reserve, one only, was 
available—the 250 cadets of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington, 
Virginia, near the head of the Valley 
up which Sigel was moving. Doubtless 
some of these boys, whose average age 
was eighteen, had been sent to the In- 
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The charge of the V. M. I. cadets at New Market, from the 
heroic-size painting in Jackson Memorial Hall at the Institute 
painted by Benjamin West Clinedinst of the class of 1880 


stitute by parents who wished to keep 
them out of the army, but the boys 
themselves had chafed and protested and 
had threatened to desert and volunteer. 
All the while they had drilled and drilled 
and drilled and had adhered to a stiff, sol- 
dierly discipline. Once they had marched 
vainly with “Old Jack,” and twice they 
had answered calls to chase bluebellied 
cavalry raiders, whom they had not been 
able to overtake. 

General Lee had been saving the cadets 
for an extreme emergency, and now he 


authorized Breckinridge to use them. 

At midnight of May 1o-11, the roll 
of drums, loud and louder, waked the 
startled boys. Swearing or rubbing their 
eyes, they threw on their uniforms and 
went down to assembly. Officers with 
a lighted lantern stood in front of the 
Washington statue. Clearly in the s 
lence of the May night the breathless 
boys heard the Adjutant read: 

“t. Under the orders of Major Get 
eral John C. Breckinridge, Commanding 
Department of Western Virginia, the 
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tops of Cadets and a section of Artil- 
wv will forthwith take up the line of 
arch for Staunton, Virginia, under the 
mmand of Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
tip. The cadets will carry with them 
iso days’ rations . 
Breckinridge . . . Staunton . . . two 
ys’ rations . . . That meant a fight, 
surely. They scarcely could wait for 
rade to be dismissed. Then, wildly, 
they cheered and cheered. Luck was 
theirs at last! 
Seven o’clock found 250 of them 
the road as an infantry battalion 
of four companies. Eighteen miles 
the cadets made—good enough for 
the first day out—and at Midway 
they camped, It was a day of reso- 
jgtion and excitement for the en- 
fe United States not less than 
for the cadets. Grant was writing 
fr m Spotsylv ania that he pro- 
sed “to fight it out on this line 
fit takes all summer.” Some of 
his lieutenants were about to launch 
the ghastly struggle for the “Bloody 
Angle” of Spotsylvania. Gold went 
@ to $1.76%2 in New York that 
y and then dropped off six cents. 
PHistory was being made. 
)On the 12th, the cadets reached 
aunton and there they met some 
if Breckinridge’s lean troops—raw, 
Mshorn mountaineers who stared 
fand then laughed at the youngsters 
fom the V. M. I. Staunton girls 
@idn’'t laugh. Instead they welcomed 
joyiully the cadets, paid more attention 
0 them than to the veterans, and that 
fight gave them a veritable ball before 
Waterloo. In revenge, Breckinridge’s 
neglected men derisively sang “Rock-a- 
Bye Baby” whenever they met the dap- 
per youngsters. 


Along the Valley Pike, May 13th, 
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The Stonewall Jackson Monument 
at the Institute, where he served as 
a professor from 1851 to 1861. 
The words it carries, said by him 
on May 2, 1863, are: “The Virginia 
Military Institute will be heard 
from today.” Below, the cavalry 
troop at V.M.I. 


the cadets covered eighteen miles to Mt. 
Crawford. The next day, families were 
met on the road, families that were flee- 
ing with pretty daughters from the ad- 
vancing enemy. Through the rain, with 
tightened belts, the boys marched sixteen 
miles to the vicinity of Mt. Tabor 
Church, where, in custody of Imboden’s 
troopers, the cadets found muddy, sullen 
German prisoners, the first prisoners 
they had encountered. After dark- 
ness, another evidence there was of 
nearing conflict: Northward the 
lights of campfires were reflected 
against the sky. Was it the bivouac 

of Breckinridge, or Sigel or of both? 

At 1:30 the sergeants called or 

shook or kicked the cadets into 
consciousness. They were sleepy, 
they were not well rested, but they 

fell in quickly and cheerfully and 
soon they were again on the road. 

Six miles northward under gray and 
gloomy skies, amid the ceaseless 
rain, the cadets tramped in perfect 
order that morning of May rsth, 
and at the end they came upon 

the mud-covered regiments of 
Breckinridge. Those tough if undis- 
ciplined veterans of frontier fight- 

ing were much interested in the 
dripping youngsters who had joined 
them. One daddy-long-legs, half- 
grinning, half-sneering, moved 
among the cadets. With a deck of 
worn playing-cards in one hand and 

a pair of scissors in the other, he 
proffered a tender service: he would 
clip a love-lock, write the name of the 
doomed young warrior on one of the 
cards, and engage, for a slight consider- 
ation, to send the name and the lock 
prepaid, after the owner was killed, to 
any address in the Confederacy. Another 
old soldier (Continued on page 42) 


Because the training of the 250 V.M.I. cadets was the decisive factor in the 


New Market affair, the Legion Magazine asked Mr. Freeman, 


distinguished 


Richmond editor whose four-volume life of General R. E. Lee gained him the 
Pulitzer Prize in biography in 1935, to tell the story for our readers. V.M.I. 
graduates made a telling contribution to the nation's effort in 1917-'18 and today 
one of their number, General George C. Marshall, is Chief of Staff of the Army 
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Ruler for a day! Governor William Dafoe of the Cornhusker 
Boys’ State fills the chair of the Governor of the State of Nebraska 


EXT June about 275 boys 

from high schools all over 

Nebraska will meet at the 

state capital. They will sleep 

for a week in dormitory rooms divided 

into imaginary “cities,” named, as it 

happens, after Past Department Com- 

manders of The American Legion. They 

will be divided into two imaginary 

parties, will nominate and elect a boy 

Governor, a boy Unicameral Legislature, 

and boy judges, sheriffs, city council- 

men, justices of the peace, county com- 
missioners, even highway police. 

Every bey of the 275 will get some 
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kind of job. And for a long week these 
275 lads will work and play at the tre- 
mendously serious but fascinating busi- 
ness of managing a small slice of our 
American government. 

“Kids’ stuff,” you might say scorn- 
fully. 

Not at all. This venture, aptly named 
Boys’ State, in Nebraska and 33 other 
States of the Union, is our grownups’ 
recognition of the truth of Wordsworth’s 
line, “the child is father of the man.” 
All too soon these young men of 15, 16 
and 17 will be men of the world. Will 
they understand and respect our Ameri- 


can form of government? Wi 
they codperate with the law, , 
revolt against it? In all the lay 
there is no more serious qua 
tion. Nor is there any bette 
more positive answer, than thy 
represented by Boys’ State. 
“Boys’ State” started back j 
Illinois in 1935 when a groy 
of thoughtful Legionnaires gq 
together to devise some activi 


that would be all-boy and thggpeni 


would generate genuine Ame 
canism. The venture met wi 
unqualified success. It was mii 
ported to the Legion Nationjt 
Convention in St. Louis that fais 
and accepted as a feasible a 
tivity for Legionnaires of ay 
State. The next year three othe 
States took hold: Pennsylvaniage 
West Virginia and Ohio. In 19; 
four others—Indiana, Kansa 
California and Oregon—climbed 
aboard, making eight in all. Ne 
braska entered the picture i 
1938, along with nine other nev 
States, making eighteen in all 
In 1940 the number swelled to 
thirty-four. West Virginia not 
only has a Boys’ State for white 
boys but also has a successful 
Boys’ State for Negro boys. 
The success of Boys’ State sm 
due to the complete codperatio' 
the idea has received, not only 
in our own Nebraska but every 
where else. Judges, lawyer 
state officials, university faculty 
members, and everyday bus 
nessmen donate their time an 
services, aS organizers, counst 
lors and instructors, Every boy 
who attends must be sponsoreig#c 
by some Rotary Club, or K 
wanis or Lions or other servic 
club, or labor union, or P.T.A, 
or Sunday School, or Legio 
Post or other local organization. Tw 
club selects the boy, subject to 0 
Legion’s approval, and pays the fee 
which runs from $12.50 to $15, depené 
ing on the length of time Boys’ Stale 
runs and such factors as the local cos 
of food. At the close, each boy go 
back to his organization and makes 4 
full report, in person. 

That’s the general picture, and th 
set-up is made reasonably uniform and 
is held to a high standard of excel 
lence by the men in charge of th 
Americanism Division of our nationd 
Legion organization. The plan is 20 
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in Nebraska all our senior counselors 
Legion men, and they wear red over- 
caps. Our junior counselors are 
ng university men. This year we are 
the second time using as junior 
nselors some of our own Boys’ State 
tuates. These men are selected care- 
t in all, Ne™y—hand-picked, in fact; for theirs 
picture ing job of importance. 

e other nerur Boys’ State is particularly fortu- 
in having on its staff of senior 
selors—the “Red Caps” as the boys 
) them—men who are prom‘nent in 
raska. As Educational Director, it 
boast of Edward F. Carter, Judge 
ro boys. f§the State Supreme Court, who not 
ys’ State i’ evolved the Cornhusker Boys’ 
codperatiogg'e educational program, but makes 
1, not onlyrork. His qualifications include that 
but ever-ibeing a top-notch soft-ball pitcher, 
. lawyerch increases his already high rating 
ity faculty the boys whose champion soft-ball 
yday busin always plays the counselors’ team 
+ time and™ing Boys’ State week. 

rs, counseMes his right hand man, Judge Carter 
Every bow Dr. Frank R. Henzlik, Dean of the 
sponsored tchers’ College, University of Ne- 
ib, or Kiggska. He is responsible for compiling 
her service €Xamination questions which the 
or P.T.AJ@S are required to answer on their 
or Legioj™t day in Boys’ State and determines 
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ation. Thithey have studied the instruction 
ct to th@pk sent them in advance of their ar- 
; the feel. 


hen as Chief Counselor, there is 
J. Frankforter, Associate Professor, 


5, depend: 
oys’ Stalt 






, 355th Infantry, in the Reserve 
s, is counselor of the University 

and th™Nebraska Student Chapter, American 
form and™ptitute of Chemica! Engineers, and 
of excel™nsor of the Corn Cobs, the univer- 
e of th@™’s junior men’s pep club. Perhaps 
nationale fact that he lost his own seventeen- 
n is not™t-old son, through accidental death, 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTOR AND FOOTBALL 
COACH, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


gives him increased in- 
terest in our boys who 
are of about the same 


age. 
The Nebraska 
Legion’s Department 


Adjutant, R. C. Pat- 
terson, in his capacity 
as Secretary literally 
moves his office to 
Boys’ State during its 
“Pat” 


graphed material for 
Boys’ State, and car- 
ries all the onerous 
duties that inevitably 
fall on a secretary. He, 


too, is a crack ball- 
player. 
Too young to be 


numbered among the 
foregoing Legionnaires, 
all members of Lincoln 
Post, Harold Petz, 
former letter man in 
track and football at 
Nebraska and now its 
Director of Intramural 
Athletics, was responsi- 
ble for Boys’ State’s 
athletic program, acted 
as an assistant coun- 
selor,and formulated the 
evening entertainment. 
Holding a captaincy in 
the Nebraska National 


Guard, Petz is now in training with his 
outfit in Arkansas and will be missed at 
Boys’ State this summer. 

Every spring we send one senior and 


one junior counselor to 
various towns through- 
out the State to tell 
the story and help or- 
ganize Boys’ State for 
that year. This job, 
as you might expect, 
grows easier year by 
year, because the pub- 
lic and the parents and 
the press know and un- 
derstand now what 
Boys’ State is and what 
it tries to do, 

We have one counse- 
lor for every eighteen 
boys. In addition we 
have medical attention, 
a chaplain, instructors, 
a stenographic staff and 
a trained dietitian. The 
(Continued on page 67) 


to the boys, helps them publish 
their newspaper, prepares all mimeo- 


















sessions. He is 


Solemnly robed, Nebraska’s Boys’ 

State Supreme Court justices hand 

down opinions in the court’s cham- 
ber at the capitol 








































Senators of Boys’ State take time 

out to relax from arduous state 

duties. Below, the “lawmakers” 
as just young fellows at play 








































PEA-SOUP fog lay grayly over 

Fort Dix the January after- 

noon I arrived. Though it was 

only four o’clock, lights already 

gleamed through the gloom of early 

dusk. It was not the most cheerful time 

to see an army camp of 25,000 acres, of 
twenty thousand soldiers. 

Climbing off the bus, I had the un- 
comfortable feeling of being a stranger 
in a strange place, with the bewildering 
sensation of starting new career. As 
I began walking to find Principal Hostess 
Mrs. Logan, I thought: “What will be 
my duties? How will I meet them? What 
will this year of appointment hold for 
me?” The lowering day and all produced 
in me a feeling of uncertainty. 

Then as I neared the Service Club I 
heard the sweet, clear notes of a bugle. 
A few minutes later I heard the rhythmic 
crunch of marching feet. A brown col- 
umn of soldiers flowed along the road 
in front of me, I stopped and stared. 

Their rifles were slung, their overseas 
caps were rakishly slanted over fine 
young faces, pink-cheeked with the glow 
of health, the bite of winter’s cold. Their 
sturdy legs in olive-drab slacks, tucked 
into canvas leggins, stepped out briskly, 
hep, hep! And since they were marching 
at ease their faces, turned toward me, 
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I lined them up and began to 
teach them something about 
the fox trot and the waltz 


and they grinned cheerfully, and wav 


their hands a little in friendly spirit. 
I was a little girl when the youth 


Illustrated by 1917-1918 came this way. I had nev 


felt the emotional impact of marchi 


WALLACE MORGAN troops. But I did now. I felt the pow 


the splendid beauty of the olive 


The father stood at one end of the tent and 
the boy at the other while they talked 
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lumn winding across the winter snow. 
nd in that moment all my bewilder- 
ent, all my uncertainty vanished. 


“Every boy is your responsibility, 
onnie,” I muttered. “They want a 
puch of home, somebody to listen to 
hem and help them, and from now on 
at's your job.” 

I didn’t know a corporal from a cap- 
kin then. There was no chart of a 
ostess’s job. We had to feel our way, 
ioneer from scratch. Every mother, sis- 
tt or wife of a prospective soldier will 
ant to know what our job is. So here 
my own, perhaps belated, report on it. 
First of all, I talk to soldiers. Between 
ne P.M. and eleven P.M of every day I 
lk to hundreds of them. Some want 
vice on problems at home and in 
Amp. Some want information. Some 
st want to break their monkish exist- 
hee in a camp of 20,000 soldiers by 


plking with a woman. 


Out of such talks, such observations, 
¢ hostesses formulated our jobs. In my 
Wn case, I learned that an astonishing 
umber of selectees. National Guardsmen 
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f Regular soldiers. 
did not know ball-room 
dancing. Some didn’t 
even know the jitter- 
bug. 

I have taught ball- 
room dancing for years, 
so I consulted with 
Principal Hostess Mrs. 
Logan, and lined them 
up and began with a 
class of thirty to teach 
them something about 
the fox trot and the 
waltz. This taught me 
something else: Such 
youths need careful 
handling. 

One boy blushed and 
muttered, “Aw, I don’t 
want to be the girl in 
learning.” 

I thought fast. “At 
West Point,” I replied, 
“the students have to 
take the part of girls 
and they become excel- 
lent dancers—and gen- 


erals. If you want to earn the right to 
go to the Friday night dances with a real 
girl you’d better get out there and 
learn.” 

He knew that each Friday, and some- 
times on Tuesday, the post has regular 
dances to which are invited young ladies 
selected by the Y.W.C.A. So I had no 
more complaints from the “girls.” 

Another young soldier curled his lip. 
“Ah, I don’t like those dances—too slow. 
But give me a hep-cat and a fast num- 
ber and I'll show you a real alligator.” 

A little persuasion got him started on 
the fox-trot, and finally he admitted, 
“Not bad at all. And a lot easier on 
my wind.” 

Another job of the hostess is to bring 
feminine warmth to the Service Club 
for the girls young soldiers in love bring 
regularly to the Friday night dances. We 
must see that the girl is properly chap- 
eroned, made comfortable, and that her 
young soldier takes her home at eleven 
o'clock. In the same way we have to 
offer the fathers, mothers, and sisters 
and wives of soldiers a dignified, pleas- 
ant place in (Continued on page 66) 


I looked at those enormous sleeves, and 
then told him, “‘The Quartermaster Corps 
has a Misfit Parade every morning” 





THE NAVY'S TRAINING 'EM NO 


A 1917 Gob has a look at the 1941 Fleet 




















“They'd like to know, sf 
they can borrow a cup of # 
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NOEVEN BETTER THAN IT USED TO 


“This stuff’s just 
roonin’ my hands” 


A rough sea — floating 
turkey for Christmas chow 








ANY years ago a boy stood 
on the banks of a little New 
England mountain stream and 
floated a worm downstream 
into the head of a promising-looking 


pool. Followed a moment of tense ex- 
pectancy, then the tip of the slender 
alder pole ducked and the next moment 
the youngster was snaking out his first 
trout. 

It was not a large trout, but to the 
boy it was the most wonderful fish in all 
the world. Certainly he has never since 
been so proud of a catch even though 
that trout would have looked like bait 
alongside of some taken in later years. 

Those were joyous days for the boy. 
Through the kindness of a truly great 
sportsman, now passed on to his reward, 
he was enabled to spend his summers in 
one of the most beautiful spots in the 
effete East. The nearby streams swarmed 
with small trout and the lakes and ponds 
contained pickerel, perch, bullheads and 
sunfish. The green-robed mountains 
lifted their heads against a sky of tur- 
quoise blue, and glory and romance and 
the joy of youth painted each day with 
flaming colors. Nowhere, he believed, 
could the sun shine so brightly or the 
air breathe so sweetly as in this belt of 
rolling New England hills. 

Then, later in life, the boy visited 
other waters and caught larger fish. He 
felt the pull of the undertow on lonely 
southern beaches, fought giant marlin in 
Bahama waters, heard the cow moose 
call in the northern wilderness and 
smelled wood smoke while the weird, 
laughing call of the loon drifted in from 
the outer darkness. It was all very won- 
derful. 


Wet or dry flies or worms, you will 
very likely get your fish anyway 
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Whether you fish in lake or brook you'll find 
landing a trout a highly satisfying experience 


Last summer the boy, 
whose hunting license 
now reads, “color of hair 
—gray,” revisited the 
stream where he caught 
his first trout. Generally 
such an occurrence is 
fraught with disappoint- 
ments—the waters seem 
smaller, the forests are 
lumbered and perhaps a 
concrete highway parallels 
the stream of our dreams. 

However, this visit, 
after so many years, 
proved a pleasant sur- 
prise in many ways. In 
spite of the fact the re- 
gion is just off the beaten 
path, progress has passed 
it by. The old log cabin 
was in ruins, the meadow 
rapidly overrunning with 
birch; the stream danced 
and sang as it did in days 
of yore and, best of all, 
the trout still were there, 
At almost every cast they 


rose to his No. 14 Olive Quill—iittl 
gold and scarlet warriors. .. . 

And as he creeled just enough for a 
evening meal, to be properly eaten on 
the banks of the stream itself, from the 
hemlock-forested slopes above drifted 
down the antiphonal chorus of hemnit 
thrushes. And the angler rejoiced with 
them that fishing is a sport which stays 
with us from youth and retains its zest 
throughout life. ... 

Spring again is winging its way north- 
ward through the bush country. Trout 
seasons are opening all over the country. 
But the ways of spring trout are beyond 
understanding. Occasionally mild weather 
prevails for the opening, but more often, 
in the northern States and Canada at 
least, it is raw and cold and no anglet 
can tell under such conditions what fly, 
if any, will prove productive. 

The other day a sober-minded, God 
fearing sportsman whom I have known 
for many years told me that one season 
he fished a heavily-patronized stream 
near a big metropolis on opening day. 
It was, he said, cold and windy and 
snowing heavily, but despite this he took 
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by 
DONALD 
STILLMAN 


fly for brown trout and the wet fly for 
brook trout. My own records show my 
largest brown trout taken on a wet fly 
(Silver Doctor No. 6) and my largest 
brook trout on a Parmachenee streamer, 
tied on a No. 2 hook and mounted be- 
hind a small spinner. 

But it is largely true that while brown 
trout frequently are taken on wet flies, 
and that brook trout often rise to the 
floating fly, primarily the brownie is a 
surface feeder while the brookie is an 
under-water feeder much of the time. 
American sportsmen were catching brook 
trout on wet flies years before the dry 
fly came into general use in this country, 
and in many North Woods sections, 
’ where the fishing is for brook trout ex- 
clusively, the wet fly still outfishes the 
dry fly, while the bait-fisherman prob- 
ably takes larger trout than does either 
the wet-fly or the dry-fly angler. How- 
ever, on brown trout waters the reverse 
often is true and under favorable con- 
ditions the dry fly often outfishes even 
natural bait, at least so far as numbers 
of fish taken are concerned. 

There are wet-fly fishermen who frown 
upon the bait-fisherman and his methods, 
and there are dry-fly fishermen who are 
inclined to belittle both the bait-fisher- 
men and the wet-fly angler. And there 
are anglers in (Continued on page 48) 









































































id 
ce eight nice trout, all on dry flies. Of shift to the merits of the 
course I believed him, but could not wet fly and the dry fly, 
‘ill—tittle call that it ever happened to me. often with a fine disre- 
Large wet flies, shotted so they can be gard for the species of 
th for an jg ished just off the bottom, sometimes are trout being angled for. 
eaten on ‘lective early in the season. But when For during recent years 
from the j “¢ water is high and off color and par- the wet fly has been al- 
drifted “ularly if snow water is running into most submerged by the 
f hermit @’ Stream, the old reliable “garden volumes of literature 
“ed with mg 2ckle” usually scores best. When fish- written concerning the 
ch stays 28 With worms it is advisable to use a dry fly. This, of course, 
its zest fm 2tee hook. Even the No. 6 employed by has followed the introduc- 
many bait-fishermen is so small that tion of the brown trout 
y north fm Uder-sized fish may swallow it so deep into American waters. 
Trout Mf ''8 impossible to remove the hook with- But now, according to 
ountry. fy injury to the fish. No. 4’s, or even some writers, dry-fly fish- 
bevond fe 4° 2's, will kill fewer small fish, at the ing is “the accepted 
weather fm me time being small enough to hook method of the select,” 
e often, im ““Y fish worth keeping. To be sure, the and the wet-fly fisher- 
rade a baby trout may nibble off some of your man is, in their opinion, 
angler jm Worms but this is better than having about on a level with a 
hat fly, them gorge the hook. bait-fisherman. 

; Until the end of May, the question of Others concede the use- 
God: bait vs. flies looms large on the trout fulness of the wet fly on 
knows fisherman’s horizon. During the early swift waters, but claim 
season Mm Patt of the month the bait-fisherman that none but the “ig- a 
stream fm ™4y have the edge on the fly-caster, but norant” employ it on 
g day. i! the weather warms and hatches of smooth, deep waters. Still 
ly and Mm “sects appear the score probably will others insist upon the No wonder sportsmen 
- ta be reversed. And then the discussion will exclusive use of the dry _ call them “speckled beauties” 
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Little guests of the Legion at Otter Lake 
soon become sturdy, healthy youngsters 


ITTLE Steve Bates was only ten, 
but already he was engaged in 
the difficult job of dying slowly. 

No one in the little Michigan 
town where Steve lived realized he was 
dying. His cheeks were pink. His eyes 
were bright. And if he seemed a little 
thin and underweight folks said, “You 
know how it is with boys. They grow 
skinny as fence rails.” 

Steve didn’t realize it himself. At ten 
your thoughts turn outward, and not in- 
ward. Some people noticed he was nerv- 
ous and irritable and tired easily. That 
was the only outward sign of approach- 
ing death. That, and his lack of appetite. 

Anne, his mother, would say wearily, 
“Stevey, eat your breakfast, boy, so 
you'll be big and strong.” 

But the bread without any butter was 
dry and tasteless. The potatoes, unless 
you had meat with them and gravy, 
didn’t go down good. And there wasn’t 
meat very often. On twenty dollars a 
month relief money—with three mouths 
to feed—meat is a rare luxury. What 
tidbits there were went to Steve’s fa- 
ther who .was also dying, but making a 
faster job of it. 

At school Steve was awkward when 
he tried to play with the other kids. So 
they made fun of him. This made him 
mad and he fought and lost. Then he 
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quit playing and sulked. In winter he 
hated to go out at recess because he 
wasn’t warmly dressed, and got cold. 

“Don’t be lazy, Steve,” the teacher 
said. “Run around and you'll warm 
=.” 

So he went out, burst into tears, and 
the teacher wondered if he was a prob- 
lem child. 

That’s the way 
it is when you're 
dying slowly and 
nobody knows it. 

The climax 
came that bitter 
winter day when 
the local American 
Legion Post bur- 
ied Steve’s father. 
As a war veteran 
he got a fine fu- 
neral; volley fire, 
Taps and all. As 
the sweet notes of 
the bugle sang out, 
the Child Welfare 
Officer of the Post 
stood with an arm 
around Steve’s 
slender shoulders, 
his other support- 
ing the widow. 
Coming away after 
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the ceremony, his hand hy 
pened to slide across Stevé 
forehead. 

It was hot, terribly hot, a 
dry. 


Officer looked at the pink cheeks, 
bright eyes. 
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Startled, the Child Wella, 


“Good Godfrey!” he thought, “tei, 


kid is sick.” 

The next day he brought around 
physician member of the Post who maé 
an examination of Steve. 

“This lad,” he said when it was ft 
ished,” has got primary, or childhood 
type tuberculosis. If he doesn’t get tk 
right treatment it will become an # 
vanced case, and—and—” he shruggt 

The shrug meant death. Perhaps m 


Proper diet, even in this nursery 
diningroom, is of major importance 
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| 4 , tuberculosis; a mal- 
shed body, long weak- 
U yields even to mild 
vnza. The Child Wel- 
Officer gave thought. 
Rare knew 2 lot about tuber- 
sis because the Michi- 
Department had cam- 
sd about it education- 
for years. He knew 


wt children because he 


jsome of his own. He 
BY w that children are 
e servative—creatures of 


bit who instinctively dis- 
e new foods, new ways. 
Steve went into an ordi- 
vy institution nostalgia 
cht prevent arrestment 
d break his little heart. 
f et unless this primary 
B. was thoroughly arrest- 


‘RI i Steve had nothing to 

. CK k forward to but a sickly 
lescence, a feeble, ane- 

YT TOW ic manhood that would probably end 
muptly before he was of any use to 
mself or anybody else. 

| I've got it,” he suddenly decided, 

S hand by ur American Legion Preventorium at 

cross Stevier Lake. And for my money it’s an 

mergency case.” 

In emergencies the Michigan Legion 

hid Welfare Division smashes _ red 

hild Welfay pe. Forms are filled out and hurried 
cheeks, tough. Steve was brought to Detroit, 
fd the Department’s specialist, Dr. 

hought, “t Arthur P. Derby, gave the lad a thor- 
ugh examination, X-rayed him and veri- 

ht around #B-d the initial diagnosis. He said Steve 

St who ma.; organically sound, but sixteen 

. _ BBounds under weight. 

| 1k Was IMM “Six or seven months at Otter Lake 

r childhoog hould arrest the case,”’ he said. 

snt get WH Four days later Steve Bates was in 

ome an #ihe Otter Lake Billet along with 120 

le shruggediRimilar cases. beginning the fight for life 

Perhaps mith every weapon the Department of 

fichigan and its Auxiliary could supply 
0 help him. 


ibly hot, a 
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One phase of treatment the chil- 
dren enjoy is a dip in Otter 
Lake. At right, Department Com- 
mander Al Puttbrese of Michigan, 
an enthusiast in Child Welfare 


That was fourteen months ago. Today, 
Steve Bates is a solid, chunky young- 
ster, perfect of health, normal in his 
studies and temperament, and before 
him are years of useful service to him- 
self, the State and the nation. Years of 
productive effort, and a normal outlook 
to give his share to the solution of the 
American problems that will come to the 
next generation. 

The case of Steve Bates is no figment 
of my imagination. Under another name 
you can find him in the case files in the 
Department of Michigan’s Child Wel- 
fare Division. Nor is he an unusual case 
aside from the emergency angle. When 
I came to Detroit to get a story on 
Michigan’s splendid Legion Department, 
Department Commander Al Puttbrese 
showed me files containing thousands 
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of names of children who have been 
aided on the long road by the Child 
Welfare Division. 

Al has the ambition and energy o/ the 
tireless enthusiast. 

“You can give a child only two great 
things to aid his or her future,” he said; 
“a healthy body and a decently-trained 
mind. A sickly child is useless to himself 
and to the country. Trying times are 
ahead for (Continued on page 61) 
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A homelike atmosphere pervades the Billet’s 
cottages. Ready for bed in the nursery 


The Legion Billet-Preventorium for chil- 
dren occupies an ideal spot on Otter Lake 





Ninth of a series on the Principles Contained in the 
Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion 
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“TO SAFEGUARD AND TRANSMIT TO 
POSTERITY THE PRINCIPLES OF JUS- 
TICE, FREEDOM, AND DEMOCRACY” 


HE very essence of American 
citizenship is expressed in the 
principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy. Down through the 
years there have been many superficial 
changes in our ways of doing things in 
this country, but these three principles 
always have remained as essential parts 
of the basic foundation upon which 
American citizenship has rested. Those 
who wore American uniforms in 1917 and 
1918 served in order that these principles 
might continue to live. Now it is our 
duty to safeguard and to protect them 
during our own time and to transmit 
them to new generations. 
In order to safeguard these principles, 
we must recognize that there is work to 
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be done now. The American Legion as 
an institution has realized this fact and 
has organized its far-flung Americanism 
program in response to this need. 
Through State, county, and local Ameri- 
canism Officers and Committees, this 
program has been carried throughout the 
length and breadth of our country. 
Every Legionnaire is familiar with this 
program. We have written and have 
talked about Americanism. We have or- 
ganized Boys’ States and Oratorical Con- 
tests. We have urged the appropriate 
celebration of our national holidays. We 
have made our people conscious of the 
correct and proper display of the flag. 
We have assisted aliens who have shown 
a sincere desire to become American 


citizens. We have urged young men 0 
attend the Citizens’ Military Trainig 
Camps. We have assisted other patrioti 
organizations which have been intereste 
in Americanism programs. And in all ¢ 
this we have stressed the foundatia 
stones of justice, freedom, and demo 
racy. 

Sometimes it has been difficult to & 
fine just what these terms have meant! 
the actual day-by-day world. Perk 
there is some room for minor differenc 
of thought and of opinion when it comé 
to the matter of definitions. But we bat 
recognized that there is a framewot 
within which (Continued on page 4#) 
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Gj THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


FEFDITORIAL 


HE appointment by the President of an 

eleven-man National Defense Mediation 

Board, with representatives of industry, labor 

and the general public among its mem- 
bers is a realistic approach to a problem that has 
been threatening to ‘blitzkrieg’ our national defense 
production effort. 

The American Legion, composed as it is of every 
element of American life, has a tremendous interest 
in seeing that justice is done to both employer and 
employe, while the sorely needed planes, guns and 
matériel needed in our national defense effort are 
produced as fast as is humanly possible. 

We want no stoppage in this National Defense 
work. We want no strikes against the National De- 
fense. The right to strike should not be abrogated, 
but the need to strike should be eliminated. There 
isno need for organizational or jurisdictional strikes 
now. Labor should not tolerate them at this time. 

The real labor leaders of our own country have 
stated in no uncertain terms that the communist, the 
radical, the saboteur and the destructionist have no 
place in the ranks of established, organized, honor- 
able labor; and thank God such leaders are in the 
majority. A determined public opinion should back 
them in tearing from the breast of labor this poison- 
ous adder. 

There are two principles in connection with our 
expanding national defense that should be kept clear- 
ly in mind. First, the object of our re-armament pro- 
gram is not to make a few millionaires or to swell 
the ranks of labor unions. The object of the program 
is to make certain that no matter how the situation 
abroad develops we shall be able to protect our shores 
and overseas possessions, maintain the Monroe Doc- 
trine in all its vigor, keep the integrity and identity 
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of the United States as a great nation and insure to 
ourselves and our children a degree of well being 
consistent with our resources and our position as a 
world power. 

Second, industrial management and labor leaders 
must keep clearly in mind that national security is 
the commanding consideration of this historic hour, 
that every stoppage of defense effort menaces that 
security, and that therefore management and labor 
owe it to the people of the United States to exhaust 
every means toward a settlement of disputes before 
a plant is shut down. For more than a generation the 
United States Government has had machinery for 
conciliating differences between industry and the 
workers and the new defense mediation board broad- 
ens the base of that procedure. If in spite of all this, 
a strike closes down an essential plant, public opin- 
ion, rallied by what Woodrow Wilson used to call 
“pitiless publicity” of the facts of the case, will deal 
swiftly and drastically with the person or persons 
responsible. 

Labor remembers how in 1917-'18 the cost of liv- 
ing was always a jump ahead of wage increases, and 
working men know that in the present national de- 
fense effort their demands must square with the facts 
of the situation if they are to be successful. There 
will be very little profiteering in our expanding 
National Defense effort, if the laws and regulations 
in effect are administered without fear or favor. As 
for the individual citizen of the United States, Mr. 
Micawber’s famous reflection on the interrelation of 
happiness and income-outgo sounds like good sense: 
“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure 
nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds six, re- 
sult misery.” 
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For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To upbold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and per- 
petuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in 
the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, State and nation; to 
combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, freedom 
and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 
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Don Padgett, St. Louis Cards catcher, 
teaches the young idea to handle the 
shoot, whether in or out, at a bases | 





HE voice of the radio announcer 

was calm and unsalesmanlike. It 

merely said, “Next Friday the 

Brooklyn Dodgers will open a 
tryout and training school at the local 
baseball field. The sessions will last ten 
days, and any outstanding prospect will 
be given a contract in organized base- 
ball.” That was all. 

A boy in Ottumwa, Iowa, looked up 
when he heard that brief message. Glen 
Moulden had just graduated from high 
school, was wondering vaguely about a 
career. How about a career in baseball? 
On Friday he reported at the field. Ten 
days later he was signed to play with 
Olean, New York, an affiliate of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ farm system. 

That was two years ago. Today Glen 
is a pitcher for Montreal in the Interna- 
tional League—only one step removed 
from major league fame—and salary. 

At about the same time, a boy in Phila- 
delphia named Walt Masterson listened 
to a similar radio announcement by the 
Philadelphia Athletics; and a boy named 
Lou Novikoff heard for the first time 
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about the Chicago Cubs’ training school 
in Los Angeles. Today, Masterson pitches 
for the Washington Senators, and Novi- 
koff is a highly-regarded rookie outfielder 
with the Cubs. 

The old aloof attitude of professional 
baseball has been scrapped. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent to 
re-awaken interest in a generation whose 
attention had strayed to football and 
other sports. Elaborate training and ap- 
prenticeship systems have been estab- 
lished, and every village and hamlet is 
scoured for talent. 

Three quarters of a million youngsters 
were trained and given tryouts by the 
major league clubs and their farm team 
affiliates in 1940. The Philadelphia Ath- 


ball school in Orlando, Florida 


letics alone had 197,000 boys enrolled 
in their school. 

Until five years ago, if you wanted to 
be a ball player, you bummed your way 
to a minor league spring training camp, 
or you prayed fervently that a scout 
might be in the stands on the day you 
pitched a two-hitter for your high school 
team. Today—you go to schooi. If you 
deserve it, you receive a professional 
baseball contract for a diploma. 

Just how do these baseball schools 
work? Suppose you're about 19, big and 
strong, with a powerful throwing arm 
and natural hitting and fielding ability. 
You live near Chicago, and decide that 
you want to play for the Cubs. 

So you write a letter of application, 
asking for admission to the Cubs’ base- 
ball school, and are told to report to 
Wrigley Field for entrance examinations, 
It’s just as if you were applying for ad- 
mission to a college—only here there 
is no tuition fee. 


YOU KNOW THE STORY OF LEGION JUNIOR BASEBALL. HERE'S HOW BOYS 
TOO OLD FOR THAT PROGRAM GET THEIR CHANCE IN ORGANIZED BALL 
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At Wrigley Field you find 50 other 
lent, bashful kids from all over the 
midwest. Beneath the concrete stands 
of the ball park is a large, elaborate 
dassroom. Here you take written ex- 
aminations—mental aptitude tests—in 
baseball. Then out to the field, where 
you run a r1oo-yard-dash against the 
other applicants, throw a baseball for 
distance and accuracy, bat, bunt, field 
and slide. The Cub men make notes on 
long report sheets, and say nothing. You 
go home, worried. 

But a few days later a letter arrives. 
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You've qualified for the Cubs’ training 
school, report back for the opening of 
the school sessions. With 200 other kids 
you eat, sleep and live baseball every 
minute of the day. Every morning you go 
to class; every afternoon you sit in the 
stands, watching the Cubs play; and 
every evening you hang around the hotel 
lobby, discussing nothing but baseball. 
The classes consist of an hour of lec- 
ture and then two hours of work on the 
field. The faculty is headed by Wally 
Roettger, head coach at the University 
of Illinois, once a great outfielder for 
the Cubs and the Cincinnati Reds. As- 
sisting Roettger are Charlie Grimm and 
Dick Arnold, two of the finest coaches 
in baseball, and the older, more ex- 
perienced members of the Cubs’ staff. 
They lecture to you on every phase of 
the game, from pitching to sportsman- 
ship. All the latest teaching methods 
are used—blackboard demonstrations, 
charts, slides and motion pictures. 
For eleven weeks, the schooling con- 
tinues. Toward the end of that time, 
the 200 boys are split up into teams 
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and play games against each other. Then 
one day Roettger hands you a contract 
to play with Bisbee in the Class D 
Arizona-Texas League, the Cubs’ lowest- 
ranking farm affiliate. The job calls for 
a starting salary of $150 a month. 
You’re to take the contract home to 
talk over with your parents. Your career 
in organized baseball has begun. About 
20 others boys have made the grade. 


LL OVER America, the baseball stars 
of the future are going to similar 
schools. The Cincinnati Reds have one at 







Crosley Field, in 
which 500 care: 
fully selected boys 
are trained annual- 
ly. The Reds also 
have schools at all 
their minor league 
affiliates. 

In order to train 
still younger boys 
for possible base- 
ball careers, the 
Reds conduct an- 
other school solely 
for youngsters 
from 15 to 18. 
This one is run 
in conjunction 
with St. Xavier The Los 
University in Cin- 
cinnati. The Reds 
pay the expenses, St. Xavier provides the 
facilities. The sessions last for three 
months during the summer, on the St. 
Xavier campus. Every kid in the city is 






invited to attend, and more than 3000 
youngsters will get instruction in 1941. 

The New York Yankees invite 25 
youngsters at a time to sessions in the 
Yankee Stadium. The Pittsburgh Pirates 
have installed a similar system at Forbes 
Field. The Chicago White Sox run a 
six-week school in Arkansas each spring, 
for further training of lads who have 
already qualified as rookies that year 
in the White Sox farm system. The St. 
Louis Cardinals do the same thing at 
Bradenton, Florida. In addition, each of 
the Cardinals’ farm teams conducts try- 
out schools—often in obscure villages 
hundreds of miles away from the home 
city. 

Some 2500 boys attend the sessions of 
the New York Giants’ school. This 
school is run at the Polo Grounds from 
July 1st to roth, at Roosevelt Stadium 
in Jersey City from August rst to roth, 
and later at the Giants’ farm outlets in 
other cities. In just two years, 44 boys 


A pupil hits the dirt at Palm Beach School. 
Left, Ira Thomas opens A’s school at Phila- 
delphia, ex-pitcher Jack Coombs sitting in 





Angeles Angels’ youth crop gets 
some preliminary instruction from Jigger Statz 


from New York City alone have grad- 
uated from the Polo Grounds school to 
find careers for themselves in organized 
baseball, (Continued on page 60) 
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UT of the cradle endlessly 

rocking ...I1...a rem- 

iniscence sing,” wrote Walt 

Whitman. Few of our poets 
loved America more, few sensed more 
than he the greatness and the destiny 
of our nation. And I think if Walt 
Whitman were here today, he would 
not mind my borrowing his famous 
line to fit a new occasion. 

Daniel Webster, you remember, 
named old Faneuil Hall in Boston “the 
cradle of American liberty,” and through 
the years since, we have come by an 
extension of terms to give this name 
to all New England. Yet out of the 


cradle endlessly rocking, out of a cradle 
carried westward by canoe and flatboat 
and Conestoga wagon, we have drawn 
the liberty and freedom of a land grown 
to forty-five times the size of the pa- 
triots’ New England. 

Everywhere that the men from the 
East went in this vast new land they 
carried with them the cradle of Amer- 
ican liberty and democracy. They car- 
ried it across the mountains to the Great 
Lakes, to the Northwest Territory—and 
to Wisconsin. 

The dramatic early history of New 
England, the industry of its historians 
and the art of its poets have inevitably 
overshadowed the cradle days of Wis- 
consin. These were brave days and excit- 
ing ones, and all the more because what- 
ever people possessed this huge mitten 
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of land controled the headwaters of the 
Great Lakes and the rich upper valiey 
of the Mississippi. Let me tell you 
quickly how the story goes, for your 
visit to the National Convention in 
Milwaukee in September will take you 
through these scenes of thrilling pioneer- 
ing. 

It was only fourteen years after the 
Pilgrims ended their long voyage at 
Plymouth Rock that the first white man 
put his foot on Wisconsin land. He was 
not English, but French. Nicolet was 
his name, Jean Nicolet, and he came 


couldn’t. Nothing they had ever seen » 
heard of since the days of Marco Pp 
could compare with it. 

So this young Frenchman was gy 
from Canada by Governor Samuel 
Champlain to explore a rumor thy 
“men of the sea”—perhaps Chinese 
were to be found. He came a thousanj 
miles in a bark canoe to be the first 
set foot upon Wisconsin earth. }, 
found some men on the shore of Gree 
Bay, but they were Winnebago Indiay 


The waterway leads through the heart of th 
city .. and that’s a break for Legionnaires wi 
plan to live on boats during the Conventi 
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looking, believe it or not, for Chinese. 

Ever since the day of Columbus, 
Europeans had been seeking a westward 
passage to the Orient. And they thought 
that every new American river they 
found, every new lake, would lead them 
to their goal. And even after they had 
pushed more than a thousand miles into 
the heart of this fabulous new country 
they did not realize its size. They 


and he scared the daylights out of thea 
by appearing in a flowered Chinese roll 
and firing his two pistols into the sk 

That was the beginning, and the 
was 1634. 

For more than a century nothing m 
happened. But this was now Frend 
country, and French traders slipped 
quietly up and down the rivers, making 
friends of the Indian tribes, always tra 
ing, and often bringing missionaries willl 
them. (The Jesuits had a mission at Dé 
Pere—‘The Rapids of the Fathers’= 
as early as 1671.) Then the British camé 
and Wisconsin became a part of that 
long, thin line of empire. But now 
new nation was stirring and stretchifl 
and this vast Northwest beckoned 
daring and hardy. In 1783 the Englist 
ceded their claim to the United State 
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nd four years later the great North- 
yest Territory was born. Once again, 
the cradle was rocking. 

It stopped for a brief while after 1812 
—there was a war. And then the carving 
of the States began. Ohio, Indiana, 
llinois, and more, and finally Wisconsin, 
4s a territory in 1836, as the thirtieth 
State of the Union in 1848. 

The French and the English never 
griously worked at colonization of the 
jke-head country. They found a wil- 
demess storehouse of furs, and they were 
Willing to keep it that way. But like so 
many things, the furs were destined not 
to last forever. Old John Jacob Astor, 
sitting in his New York office, gave the 
smal. He saw the coming of the end, 
nd sold his fur business. It had made 


him a fortune. Now he looked for some- 


ag new. 
PAnd then, crowding the perplexed 
dians before them, pushing the French 
faders aside, came the wave of covered 
ons and flat boats from the East. 
bse people were settlers, and they 
hungry for the rich land. These 
the people who built a house and 
mn quickly built a school and a church. 
came to stay. 
they? They, too, were 
fadle-rockers. They were the sons and 
ndsons and great grandsons of the 
fn who made New England’s name go 
bund the world. Look at the place- 


Bames they brought with them: Salem, 


hion Grove, Hartford, Bangor, Rich- 
nd, Hanover, Madison, Monroe. And 

brought, too, what Americans have 
ays brought, devotion to liberty, to 
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Commander Weber 

our cherished freedoms, to democracy. 
There were also the new Americans. 
Something about this new State at- 
tracted them, and reminded them of the 
old-world lands they had quit. And they, 
too, came to stay, to farm, to use their 
skills in the old arts of brewing and 
cheesemaking, to fish and mine and log. 
The late Ernest Sutherland Bates 
once wrote that Wisconsin “is perhaps 
the most American of all the States,” 
meaning that here, perhaps more than 
anywhere else in the nation, the famous 
melting-pot has done its best work. 
People from nearly fifty old-world lands 
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—people who in their old homes were 
always “enemies” of some other folk— 
have jointly and in peace and friendship 
built Wisconsin. The descendants of 
these very builders of enduring democ- 
racy are to be your hosts in September. 

They have kept the American cradle 
rocking, all of them. 

I have told you this because it is a 
story not everyone knows. And I think 
that sometimes people face toward this 
big, sprawling middle of their country 
and see a void in the making of Amer- 
ica. Yes, they know, and know well, 
about Bunker Hill and Paul Revere and 
Lexington and even Bennington. But 
about Nicolet at Red Banks, about 
Marquette and the Mississippi, about 
Zach Taylor and Jeff Davis at Prairie 
du Chien, no. 

I have told you this because I think 
you will come next September to Wis- 
consin and Milwaukee with a new appre- 
ciation for this keystone land of woods 
and waters. Had some foreign power 
succeeded in holding this key to the 
Mississippi Valley and the upper Great 
Lakes, the United States might never 
have extended itself far beyond the 
Allegheny Mountains. The cradle that 
rocked in Faneuil Hall might never have 
rocked on to the Pacific sea. 

What, now, did these New England 
forefathers of ours make of this North- 
west Country? They made a State, 
twenty-fifth in (Continued on page 40) 
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The Milwaukee skyline . . with a sketchy view 
of the lake front, the beach, and the splendid 
driveways along the side of old Lake Michigan 
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“(On fame’s eternal camping ground, their silent tents are spread.” This beauti- 
ful bivouac of the dead is maintained by Harvey W. Seeds Post at Miami, Florida 


ACH recurring May, with its 
miracle of springtime, its soft, 
balmy breezes, bright sunshine 
and budding flowers, brings 

thoughts of Memorial Day—that one 
day in the year set apart by hallowed 
custom and sacred to the memory of de- 
parted loved ones. Though in its incep- 
tion the day was dedicated to the mem- 
ory of soldier dead, the tender sentiment 
has been broadened by popular usage to 
an all-inclusive embrace of all the dead 
of all ages. May 3oth is the day most 
generally observed, but in some of the 
States other dates have been set apart 
officially for general observance. 
Whatever the date fixed, the thought 
is the same; the reverence of the millions 
of Americans who bend their steps to- 
ward the spot where their dead are laid 
is just as deep. And the flowers that 
strew the mounds and cover the forms 
of the hallowed dead have but one pur- 
pose and speak but one phrase—in honor 
and loving memory. Time and the kindly 
spirit of a great people have erased any 
thought of sectional significance of the 
day; the custom now belongs to the 
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nation and when a Legionnaire bends 
above the grave of a soldier of the ’sixties 
he does not ask whether the man who 
lies beneath that mound wore the Blue 
or the Gray. It is enough that he served 
honorably in the cause to which he felt 
in honor bound. 

Seventy-three years have come and 
gone since the first official observance of 
a national Decoration Day in response to 
a general order issued by General John 
A. Logan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. A pitiful 
remnant of that Grand Army now re- 
mains, but two generations of soldier 
sons and grandsons—the veterans of the 
Spanish-American and World Wars— 
representing a fully united country and 
without a tinge of the bitterness of sec- 
tional bias, cheerfully accept the burden 
which these elders, in their waning 
strength, have laid down, 

Hundreds of Posts of The American 
Legion have made provision for caring 
for their dead in beautiful cemetery 
plots, and it is an easy step from 
thoughts of Memorial Day to a review of 
some of these bivouacs of the dead, 
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where “on fame’s eternal camping grou 
their silent tents are spread.” 

Let us pause briefly to take a look 
the burial plot maintained by Harvey 
Seeds Post at Miami, Florida, wh 
Commander H. Frost Bailey says is # 
most beautiful Legion Memorial Park 
the South. The plot shown in the pict 
at the head of this piece is one of @ 
cemeteries maintained by Harvey 
Post; it is the one set apart as the 
resting place of members of the 
who are in good standing at the time 
their death. The Post has another p 
with space for 1,200 graves in the ¢ 
City of Miami Cemetery, located neat 
the downtown area, where burial of vet 
erans of all wars is made. 

Commander Bailey tells the St 
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Keeper that “our official Legion plot is 
jocated in Woodlawn Park cemetery and 
js approximately 100 by 150 feet in area, 
mith 180 grave spaces. Ninety-four com- 
mdes have been laid to rest there; 
Neghty-eight grave spaces are still un- 
occupied. 

“The plot was acquired in 1923 at a 
gost of $2,500; the monument in the 
genter, dedicated on Memorial Day 1923, 
was built at a cost of $3,200. The statues 
which adorn each side of the shaft— 
gesting $1,000 each and 
fepresenting a soldier, a 
sailor, a marine and a 
nurse—were all made by 
Robert Paul Goldie, a 
Jocal sculptor. The fig- 
ures were posed for by 
veterans, all of whom 
are still living and active 
in veteran affairs. Four 

| bronze plaques are affixed 
Mo the base of the shaft. 
ine dedicated to the 
Smemory of those who 
Wave their lives during 
Sthe World War; another 
ars the Preamble to the 
Monstitution of The 
American Legion; the 
“two remaining ones bear 
the names of our com- 
fades who are buried in 
the plot.” 

Then, to turn from the 
sunshine and palm trees 
of Florida to the Great 

» Lakes, we have The 
American Legion plot in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery at 
Buffalo, New York, which is maintained 
and operated by the Erie County Organi- 
zation. County Service Officer Edward 
J. Zenger reports on the plan of purchase 
and operation, a plan that could well 
serve as a model for other Posts or 
county organizations. Says Comrade 
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Zenger, who is the officer in direct 
charge: 

“In the winter of 1927, The American 
Legion of Erie County requested the 
County Board of Supervisors to purchase 
a suitable site for the burial of indigent 
veterans. The request was granted and a 


‘site was chosen at the main entrance of 


Forest Lawn Cemetery where space for 
378 graves was purchased at a cost of 
$13,491. This plot was deeded to The 
American Legion with the reservation 


Captain Gearty Post of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, holds 
annual services for the Confederate dead; Commander-in- 
Chief Howell was guest last year. Below, Erie County, New 


York, Legion Cemetery 


that it was to be used solely for the 
burial of honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, marines and nurses who served in 
the World War between April 6, 1917. 
and November 11, 1918—the dates that 
fix eligibility to Legion membership. 
“The plot was dedicated in September, 


1928, and the first veteran, Paul Nolan, 
who served in the U. S. Navy, was buried 
there on October 5, 1928. The plot filled 
rapidly and, in 1936, the County Board 
of Supervisors purchased an additional 
10,000 square feet at a cost of $10,000, 
to add to the original plot. More than 
five hundred veterans now rest in this 
American Legion cemetery. 

“The supervision is entirely in the 
hands of the Erie County Legion organi- 
zation and under the direct charge of 
the Erie County Service 
Officer, who issues per- 
mits for burial in the plot. 
As originally planned, the 
cemetery is maintained as 
a burial place for veterans 
whose families do not have 
sufficient means to defray 
the cost of a suitable burial. 

“In 1929 a towering 
memorial shaft was erected 
on the plot, erected at a 
cost of $5,000, which was 
paid for entirely by Legion 
members. Every Post in 
the County was assessed 
one dollar per member, 
spread over a period of 
four years, payable at the 
rate of twenty-five cents 
per member each year. 
The plot is appropriately 
landscaped; each year 
with the codperation of 
cemetery authorities and 
the City of Buffalo Parks 
Department, fresh flowers 
are placed in the beds. An 
American Legion floral em- 
blem, fourteen feet in diameter and in 
appropriate colors, is also maintained on 
the plot.” 

The direction of memorial services 
has become an established custom with 
most Posts—and there are 11,745 of 
them—beginning almost with the date 





of organization. The folder yields a report 
of the annual program of Newport 
Township Post of Glen Lyon, Pennsyl- 
vania, which each year since 1921 has 
sent a uniformed detail to each of the ten 
cemeteries lying within its area. This 
detail, says Post Adjutant John E. 
Selecky, is composed of the Post Com- 
mander and other Post officers, a firing 
squad, color bearers, buglers, Boy Scouts, 
and members of the Post, its Auxiliary 
and Junior Auxiliary. Comrade Joseph 
Paczkoski, bugler, (first on the left in 
the picture) has not missed a single one 
of the twenty memorial pilgrimages. 
Eleven graves of World War veterans 
were visited in 1921; sixty in 1940. 

Another annual memorial service held 
under the auspices of the Legion which 
has grown to more than local significance 
is that known as the East Texas Memo- 
rial Program which will be observed this 
year on Sunday afternoon, May 25th, at 
Timson, Texas. Ed Taylor, Vice Com- 
mander of Ferguson-Tims-Morrison Post 
at Timson, writes that last year a crowd 
estimated at 10,000 gathered for the 
services at Legion Memorial Park in 
Timson. This year the codperating Posts 
located at Carthage, Center, Mt. Enter- 
prise and Timson, expect an even larger 
crowd. 

“Until recent years,” continues the re- 
port, “these member Posts shared this 
annual service with each other, but be- 
cause of the beautiful municipal park 
which provides a natural stadium capable 
of accommodating thousands of visitors, 
the Posts have fixed upon ‘Legion 
Memorial Park’ at Timson as the per- 
manent meeting place. One of the im- 
pressive features of the event is a tiny 
cemetery, set with white crosses row on 
row, each cross symbolizing some soldier 
from the area who did not come back, or 
a veteran who has died since return to 
civil life. At the conclusion of the cere- 
monies these simulated graves are deco- 


Baldwin-Patterson Post of Des Moines, Iowa, has solved the 
firing squad problem by enlisting its members of the City 
Fire Department in that service 


rated by members of the families of the 
departed.” 

Another form of an established service 
is that carried on year after year by Cap- 
tain Walter M. Gearty Post of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. “For many years,” 
writes Commander Philip R. Dorn, “our 
Post, codperating with rogth Infantry 
Post, Society of the 28th Division, and 
Philadelphia Chapter, United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, has conducted as a 
part of our Memorial Day observances 
special services in the National Cemetery 
in Philadelphia where are buried four 
hundred Confederate soldiers and sailors. 
This sacred duty was taken over from 
the members of Captain Thomas A. 
Devin Post, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, who, as they dropped away one by 


one, finally entrusted their old cavalry 
standard to us. This flag, together with 
a Confederate flag, is carried into the 
cemetery each year. 

“Last year our guest speaker was Gen- 
eral Julius Franklin Howell, Commander. 
in-Chief of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans. Also participating in the services 
was General Howell’s personal friend, 
Frederick J. McWade, 94-year-old Union 
veteran of Philadelphia.” 


Firing Squads 


EGION firing squads are not only 
called out for duty on Memorial 
Day, but are subject to call on all other 
days in the year. Fortunate is the Post 
that has a well-drilled squad readily 


Newport Township Post of Glen Lyon, Pennsylvania, sent a full detail to each of the ten ceme- 
teries in its area in 1921. The custom has been continued through a full twenty years 
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Second section of Baldwin-Patterson Post’s firemen firing 
squad. Below, drill team and firing squad organized by 
West End Post of Duluth, Minnesota 


available and easily mustered. Baldwin- 
Patterson Post of Des Moines, Iowa, is 
one of the fortunate Posts. It has a 
double-shift and double-duty squadron, 
each and every rifleman an active mem- 
ber of the Des Moines City Fire Depart- 
ment. And there’s an idea for other 
Posts that want to put their firemen 
members to work. 

“For many years Baldwin-Patterson 
Post depended on the cavalry at Fort 
Des Moines for its firing squads,” writes 
Legionnaire Royce J. Merrill. “Last year 
the cavalry was transferred and a motor- 
ized outfit moved in. The new troops 
had no rifles, and the Post was thrown 
back on its own resources. So, from our 
Fire Department members, two full 
squads were organized, already neatly 
uniformed, and needing only a Legion 
cap to complete the uniform for firing- 
squad duty. Our Post is of the opinion 
that we have something unique in our 
MAY, 1041 


firing squad composed exclusively of City 
Firemen.” 

Not all of the members of the two 
squads are shown in the pictures above; 
Legionnaire Merrill says that some 
were out hunting and others were too 
bashful to get into the picture. At any 
rate, here they are: First squad, first 
row, left to right, Philip Wales, John 
Swanson, Ray Richards, David Ryan; 
second row, Pete Walters, Ralph Jones, 
Charles Hays, Ray Squires and Si 
Wright. Second squad, first row, Larry 
Stradtman, James Bowen, Nate Schuling, 
Earl Bremen; second row, Ed Fisher, 
Vern Griffin, Irvin Mott, and Albert 
Mattson. Missing when the photographer 
arrived were Jim Clemens, James Morris, 


Clarence Broadmarkle, Roy Hanson, Hal 
Hampton, Ralph Marquis, Ed Kahler, 
and Fred Terrell. 

West End Post of Duluth, Minnesota, 
is another outfit that is proud of its uni- 
formed drill team, which also serves the 
Duluth area as a firing squad; a snappy 
outfit representing a five-year-old Post. 
This corps has responded to many calls 
and has participated in many activities 
in its home sector. 


Teaching Democracy 


ITH Kewanee (Illinois) Post co- 
Operating, a program of instruc- 
tion in democracy, the duties of citizen- 
ship and the American way of life has 
become a vital part of education in 
Kewanee schools, The program, as de- 
veloped by Superintendent of Schools 
Charles Bruner and the teachers, has at- 
tracted such attention that it has been 
discussed at educational meetings, was 
written about in a full-length article in 
the Illinois Educational Press Bulletin, 
and has been adopted by other schools. 
“The first responsibility of the school 
is to lead its children to appreciate their 
inheritance and acquaint them with the 
society in which they live,” says Super- 
intendent Bruner. That is, in sum and 
substance, the basis of the program and 
it is being accomplished by placing more 
emphasis on present school subjects— 
visualizing democracy and the American 
way of life—without introducing a new 
course. 

In many of its features the Kewanee 
plan closely follows the Legion’s Boys’ 
State plan of learning by doing. “We are 
making an effort to practice in our every- 
day. school living the qualities essential 
for democratic life,” continues Superin- 
tendent Bruner. “For some time, the 
students have elected a student council 
as a means of (Continued on page 64) 














on Memorial Day, 


EMORIAL DAY of 10941 
should and will be of special 
significance to the citizens 
and particularly to the vet- 

erans of our nation. With the flames of 
war still spreading throughout the world, 
with our country engaged in the most 
stupendous armament program in its his- 
tory, with the youth of our land, num- 
bering tens of thousands, receiving 
military training for whatever might 
eventuate—might not the veterans of 
an earlier war that was to end all wars 
well ask if the already lengthy 
rolls of the Honored Dead are 
again to be augmented? That 
thought may be uppermost in 
the minds of most of us on the 
day set aside for commemorat- 
ing those men and women who 
gave their lives in the service of 
their country. 

What of the resting places of 
our World War dead overseas— 
the American Military Ceme- 
teries in France and Belgium— 
this year? With all of our com- 
rades ordered out of the occupied 
area of France, with the activ- 
ities of Paris Post suspended and 
Pershing Hall, the Post’s head- 
quarters, closed, it is doubtful if 
the annual Memorial Day ser- 
vices and the decoration of our 
comrades’ graves can be carried 
through. Will the French and 
Belgian citizens in those areas 
remember the war dead of their 
former Ally? Perhaps the Amer- 
icans still in England may be 
able to observe that day at 
Brookwood American Cemetery, 
not far from London. 

Memorial Day of 1919 found 
tens of thousands of American 
service men still in Europe and 
ceremonies were held wherever 
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A firing squad of American 
1919, 


soldier-students served 
at Sheffield, England 


Americans lay buried. The two snapshots 
on this page show a service held in Shef- 
field, England, by American soldiers who 
were students in the university in that 
city. With the pictures came this story 
from Vernon E. Wynne, member of 
Conshohocken (Pennsylvania) Post of 
the Legion, who is connected with the 
office of the Superintendent of Roads 
and Bridges for Montgomery County, in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania: 

“As Memorial Day comes soon, I feel 
the enclosed pictures of an _ earlier 


Tribute is paid at the isolated grave of an Amer- 
ican soldier on Memorial Day, in England, 1919 
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Memorial Day may be of interest to 
fellow veterans. The pictures were taken 
on Memorial Day of 1919 at Sheffield 
England, at the grave of Private P, §, 
Williams, a California youth in the ai 
service who died on July 17, 1918, while 
stationed at Sheffield. The men in the 
firing squad, shown in one of the prints 
were, from left to right: A. O. Rogers 
B. E. Sheely, R. B. Saxon, V. E. Wynn 
(myself); rear row, same order, P, ¢ 
Kneil and P. Snyder, as I recall them 
after a lapse of twenty-two years. Th 
other two men of the squad fail to show, 
The lieutenant at the extreme right ] 
think was Lieutenant A. F. Hooper. 

“In the other photograph, Lieutenant 
Hooper is just left of center and at his 
right is the Episcopalian rector who de. 
livered the Memorial Day address, To 
the lieutenant’s left are: a Y. M. C.A 
worker (name not known), the Amer. 
ican Consul, the Lord Mayor of She. 
field and Lieutenant J. S. Wetherald 
(barely seen). 

“The firing squad and officers wer 
from a group of sixteen A. E. F. stu. 
dents at Sheffield University. Regretfully 
we entered the university right in the 
middle of its yearly term which made it 
rather difficult from the point of study. 

My service in the A, E. F. had 
been with the 14th Railway 
Transportation Corps. 

“While at Sheffield University, 
Provost Ripper, a__ splendid 
gentleman, turned over his 
library to our contingent to use 
as our headquarters, study room 
and general meeting place. Pro- 
vost Ripper had advertised for 
rooms in private homes for us 
during our stay there, and most 
of the comrades took advantage 
of this courtesy and were housed 
with fine families. The Clarke 
family with whom I lived enter- 
tained our group wonderfully on 
several occasions, and an Amer 
ican family, whose name regret- 
fully I cannot remember, also 
entertained us royally a number 
of times. Week-end trips were 
our special pleasure, most of us 
seeing the worthwhile places in 
the British Isles. 

“Tt would be nice to hear from 
the men with whom I served and 
from my fellow soldier-students 
at Sheffield.” 


ILLED in action, died of 
wounds received in action, 
died of sickness, accidental death 
—under those principal classifi 
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ice. Pro “Just before Memorial Day, 1919, my 

ised for @ outfit, Third Company, Air Service 

s for us Mechanics, furnished the firing squad 

nd most @ ‘or the military burial of two Air Service 

vantage Pilots who lost their lives in a plane 

» housed cident while en route from our station, 


- Clarke @ the 1st Air Depot at Colombey-les- 


d enter. Belles, to the air reconstruction base at 
fully on Romorantin. I cannot recall the names 
1 Amer these two flyers, but I do remember 


regret. fj that they had had quite a time of it 





er. also § Defore they got permission to use one 
number of the Liberty planes for the flight. 
ys were @ heir plane took fire in the air and both 
t of us Were killed. 
aces ia “One of the pictures shows the funeral 
procession, with a Ford truck substitut- 
ar from @ '98 for the usual caisson, while the other 
red and shows the squad firing the volleys over 
udents ‘he graves. The reason the crosses in the 
foreground are at an unusual angle is 
that each outfit before then had had its 
ied of own idea as to a proper gravemarker, 
action, and the markers were all being made 
| death uniform and reset before the Memorial 
Jassifi- Day services, 





“I began my service in the Air Service 
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Mechanics with the 1st Company, 3d 
Regiment, at Camp Hancock. When we 
got to Camp Greene, we were assigned 
to different companies and I finally 
landed in the 3d Company, there to 
stay, while the rest of the squad were 
in as many different companies and we 
never met over there or since. Some of 
those first buddies were Logan, Joestein, 
Huddleson, Bagshaw and McCurdy. 

“T became a sergeant in the 3d Com- 
pany. Men of our company were as- 
signed to many departments or shops at 
the rst Air Depot at Colombey-les- 
Belles. I was assigned to salvage work 
and was at the flying field near Bar-le- 
Duc when the Armistice was signed. 
Some of the planes of the famous Ger- 
man ‘Flying Circus’ were turned over to 
France at our field. 













“About a year ago there appeared in 
Then and Now two pictures showing 
American airplanes being burned at 
Colombey-les-Belles. I have some similar 
pictures which I think were taken by 
Sergeant Clements of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The reason for destroying those planes 
was that all planes that took more than 
seventy-two hours to repair were as- 
signed to the scrap heap and were 
burned. 

“Wonder where my old Air Service 
mechanics buddies are now?” 


T’S getting to be quite common these 
days when you miss an old wartime 
friend around his familiar diggin’s and 
ask, ““‘Where’s Bill—or Charlie—or Jim?” 





Honor salute to the dead, Below, the funeral cortege for two 
American flyers at Colombey-les Belles, France, in May, 1919 








to receive the reply, “Didn’t you hear? 
—He’s back in service; got a captaincy 
or majority or something.” And some of 
those old comrades, with the background 
of their World War service and knowl- 
edge are now lodged in high places, in 
the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps 
or Air Service. Evidently you can’t keep 
a good veteran down—notwithstanding 
the twenty-odd years that have elapsed 
since he doffed the uniform. 

We introduce one such man, Past Post 
Commander Fred J. Sithens of Ventnor 
City (New Jersey) Post, an ex-gob who 
not alone went back into the Navy, but 
happened to be assigned to one of the 
same jobs he held back in 1917-1919. He 
furnished the pictures of the ship on 
which he served in those days and also 
of the crew of the ship. It’s Commander 
Sithens’s yarn, so we'll let him spin it: 

“Being a Naval Reservist, I was called 
back to active duty and, strange as it 
seems, I am on the same duty I had 
when I first went afloat in 1917—Yard 





From bunker-fishing boat to mine sweep—the ancient 
U. S. S. Brown, above, saw duty during the World War 


Patrol. I am now Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate aboard the U. S. 

S. Y. P. 49 based on 

the Philadelphia Navy 

Yard. 

“Early last February, 
we were tied up at 
Lewes, Delaware, wait- 
ing for a fog to clear 
up. I took the oppor- 
tunity of going into 
town to see my old 
skipper, Chief Warrant 
Boatswain Thomas E. 
Brown, who commanded 
the mine sweep Albert 
Brown during 1918. I 
had better explain that 
last: In 1917 I did not 
stay long on Yard 
Patrol duty but was 
transferred to the U. S. 


S. Brown. Anyway, the 
old skipper, Brown, was 
glad to see one of his 
former crew after twenty- 
two years. He is getting 
older, although this is the 
first winter he has not 
been to sea—and he cer- 
tainly would like to hear 
from the rest of his old 
crew. 

“T am enclosing a pic- 
ture of the Brown and it 
indicates our unprepared- 
ness in 1917. The ship was 
a bunker fishing boat built 
in 1885. Let’s hope no one 
has to go to sea again in 
such an ancient rig, al- 
though the Brown did a 
good job and, believe it or 


Below, the stalwart crew of the U. S. S. Brown who 
served under Chief Warrant Boatswain Thomas E. Brown 


not, she was seldom broken down. The 
other snapshot is an old picture of the 
Brown’s crew. In the back row, left to 
right, we have Lindsey, I’ve forgotten 
the next man, then myself, Davenport, 
Gerrs, Neal and Campbell. Front row: 
Wasserman, Hough, Blitz, Dougherty 
and McFarland. I hope all the men who 
see this will drop a line to Captain Tom, 
the best skipper a sailor could ever have. 
He was absolutely non-regulation, but 
from his shoes up a real man. 

“The Brown was, as I said, a mine 
sweep used for boarding duty at the 
Delaware Bay entrance. All the port 
guards at the Lewes (Delaware) Base 
will remember the old Brown. We put 
them on and took them off the neutral 
ships that came up the bay. Of course, 
in 1917 I was only a kid of seventeen 
years, but now I’m the ‘old man’ 
aboard! Most of our crew, including the 
skipper, were kids or ‘angels in heaven’ 
when I first went in. 

“T am a Past Commander of Ventnor 
City (New Jersey) Post of the Legion, 
not far from Atlantic City where the 
1942 National Convention of the Legion 
will be held—I hope! And, as veterans 
like to boast, can any Post tie this: Bill 
Geller, Post Commander in 1937, is 2 
lieutenant in the Navy Supply Corps 
and is being ordered to active duty. 1 
served as Commander during the fol- 
lowing year, 1938, and my _ successor, 
Stanley Joy, Commander in 1939, is 
now on duty with the Supply Corps as 
a lieutenant commander at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. Three successive Post 
Commanders now all back in active ser- 
vice! 

“T meet a lot of Legionnaires here— 
mostly retired chiefs who were called 
back—‘feather merchants’ who are re- 
fitting the subs. 

“Hope some of the old shipmates 
write to me, too. They can address me 
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in care of my ship, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard.” 

The Company Clerk doesn’t know if 
that’s strictly gob talk, but he’d like to 
Jearn just what “angels in heaven” and 
“feather merchants” are in everyday 
American. 


HAT the spiritual welfare as well as 

the physical welfare of men in ser- 
vice is—and was—given full considera- 
tion is attested to by the photographic 
evidence we display in these pages. The 
photograph came to us from Legionnaire 
Arthur C. Pratt of 1028 Bellflower Ave- 
nue, S. W., Canton, Ohio, with a letter 
he wrote late in February. You'll enjoy 
reading it, so here it is: 

“As we are approaching the Easter- 
tide, I thought the Then and Now Gang 
would be interested in the enclosed snap- 
shot from my army collection. It shows 
the 1918 Easter service held at Camp 
Funston, Kansas, by the 89th Division 
which was then in training there. If I 
am not mistaken it was the latter part 
of March as early in April several units 
of the 8oth left for their ports of em- 
barkation for the A. E. F. At the time 
I was serving as 1st sergeant, Company 








behind the cross are carrying the guidons 
of various units. Note also in lower fore- 
ground, right and left, the French and 
British colors. 

“As I recall it, it was not compulsory 
for the men or officers to attend the ser- 
vice which was very impressive, with the 





“In case some 89th Division veterans 
question the 323d Field Signal Battalion 
having been in Funston—as their regular 
Signal Battalion was the 314th—I might 
explain as follows: I was one of the first 
enlisted men among those who formed 
the 323d Battalion in 1917. We arrived 
in Funston with one hundred men from 
Depot Company I from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, about October 28th of 
that year. For weeks I did the work of 
a captain of Company C as the battalion 
had only three officers—Major Foster, 
Captain Perrin and a lieutenant whose 
name escapes me now. The 314th Field 
Signal Battalion was already on the 
ground when we arrived and I remember 
the Divisional Adjutant, Franklin, had 
me take my men down to that battalion 
for two meals—and how their captain 
hollered because we were absorbing his 
ration allowance! The 323d Battalion 
took part in several divisional affairs— 
and we weren’t assured until we received 
our orders in April, 1918, to proceed to 
Camp Stanley, Texas, that we weren’t 
the regular divisional signal battalion. 

“IT was detached from the 323d at 
Camp Stanley and later, in August, was 
commissioned from the same Signal 


































Easter Sunday, 1918, was observed in this impressive setting by men of 


the 89th Division shortly before they left for service in the A. E. F. 


C, 323d Field Signal Battalion, which was 
detached from the 89th about April roth 
and transferred to the Signal Officers 
Training Camp at Camp Stanley, Texas. 

“One unusual thing about this service, 
and the picture bears it out, is the crepe 
hanging from the cross at the brow of 
the hill and the two cannon mounted on 
either side at the base of the cross. The 
mounted standard bearers lined up 
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band music and prayers—and par- 
ticularly the general knowledge that the 
Division would soon leave for overseas. 
The few women in the foreground must 
have been officers’ wives as few fems 
ever got into camp. The only individual 
I can recognize in the picture is the of- 
ficer with the crop under his arm, in 
the left foreground. He is Lieutenant 
Gilbert of my outfit. 


School with which my old battalion had 
served. The same week, the 323d left for 
the A, E, F.” 


HEY’RE beginning to line up in 
greater number—we mean those 
outfits which will add to their enjoyment 
of the Legion National Convention in 
Milwaukee, September 15th to 18th, by 
holding outfit (Continued on page 70) 
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A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN LEGION 


LMOST twenty-four years ago a 
gallant army of young men 
marched to war. They went in 
the spirit of adventure and of 

sacrifice. They went in the spirit of gayety 
and devotion. These motivating impulses 
are not paradoxical, not inconsistent. For 
this army was an army of youth. The 
love of country was not a steadily burn- 
ing candle; it was a high flame. 

Thus, a legion with stout hearts, 
guided by older heads, marched forth 
unafraid—to make this world safe for 
democracy. 

Only last November Americans marked 
another anniversary of the end of that 
war. We know now that it did not make 
the world safe for democracy. We know 
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now that democracy cannot be estab- 
lished and maintained solely by war. It 
can be preserved only by a continuing 
concern, and a cooperative effort in 
human society—each being willing to 
put into democracy, in sacrifice, as much 
as he takes out in privilege. 

What is this democracy that Amer- 
ica’s legion—now The American Legion 
—fought so bravely to shield and to pre- 
serve? It has been defined as “the rule 


of the majority.” It is a poor definition. 
The glory of democracy is not that it is 
the rule of the majority. The glory of 
democracy is that it is the one form of 
government upon the earth that pro- 
vides for the continuing rights of a 
minority not in power. 

But the essence of democracy reveals 
far more than that. It is immeasurably 
more than a form of government, The 
high purpose of democracy is to provide 
an atmosphere in which the soul and 
mind of man can grow. Democracy is a 
spirit. It defies tangible definition. But 
woe to the nation which cannot know its 
privilege, which cannot feel its warmth. 

We look through tears at the graves 
of those men (Continued on page 60) 


THIS INSPIRING CALL TO SERVICE, BY THE NOTED EDITOR OF THE TOLEDO BLADE, 
APPEARS IN THE PAMPHLET ANNOUNCING THE CONDITION OF THIS YEAR'S STEPHEN 
F. CHADWICK EDITORIAL APPRECIATION AWARD OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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I Fay REMEMBER 


(Continued from page 1) 
Then, in that moment of grave danger, 
you would have done anything to save 
his life, to keep him on earth with you. 
Because you loved him as a friend and 
wanted him with you forever. 

But time went by; he moved; he got 
a new job. Or he married, as men will; 
or disease wore him down—and now he, 
too, is departed. At the time of his 
passing, perhaps, it wasn’t so hard to 
give him up, because you had been sep- 
arated for years before. But still you 
were shaken and shocked, because you 
had lost something rich and good. Yes, 
you even cried—for your friend. 

When friendship is in flower, when 
the love of parents and children, of sis- 
ters, brothers, wives and husbands is at 
its peak, there is no sacrifice too costly 
to keep that love burning forever. If a 
miracle could hold it, if some man-made 
magic lotion could preserve it, you say 
—and you sincerely think—you would 
pay any price to make the miracle work. 

Yet the cost is not high! No miracle 
is necessary! Your dear ones, your 
friends, your old comrades, the boon 
companions of your youth and the play- 
mates of your lustier years—all who 


have gone to their graves can still live, 
live brightly and gloriously in your heart, 
in the common heart of all humanity! 


They live—if you remember! The 
magic that can block the coldness and 
finality of death, the miracle of their 
resurrection and continued life is right 
in your own heart. They live—if you 
remember! 

Yes, you remember the few great men 
who were so strong or brilliant they just 
won’t let you forget them, their names 
or their deeds. These great men were 
nothing to you, only symbols of ability 
and achicvement—yet you remember 
them. And they live only because you 
remember! 

Yet your family and your friends 
were much more than these others; they 
were you, the real you, your blood, your 
heart, your love, your life. Why should 
strangers live, because you remember 
them—and your own dear ones die, be- 
cause it is so easy to forget those whose 
principal gift to the world was love and 
friendship for you! 

Make them live—and make them 
great! Yes, just as great in the world of 
your own heart, as the rare great man is 
to the world at large—by remembering. 

You said a prayer for them once; you 
can say a prayer for them again today. 
Real tears poured out of your eyes when 
they departed this life; think about 
them, about their sweetness and _inti- 
macy and love, and see if your eyes 


don’t moisten a little right now! And 
again bring them a gift, a gift like you 
often brought them unexpectedly in life, 
something sweet and personal and dear; 
bring them today the grand gift of mem- 
ory, not just memory of mind, but 
memory backed up with your physical 
presence as you stand at the grave. 

They live—if you remember; they die, 
if you forget. Once in life each of them 
was worth your greatest devotion, your 
constant attendance, uncounted hours of 
your company, any sacrifice that neces- 
sity or circumstance might require. Now 
in death, they are surely worth an old 
thought, a new tear, and a trip to the 
cemetery! 

Hardly a heart, excited and thrilled by 
the pure spirit of charity at Christmas, 
ever fails to exclaim: “Why shouldn't 
we all try to live the whole year ‘round 
so that every day is like Christmas?” 
And on Memorial Day, as deep memo- 
ries rise up to choke us, and a flower or 
a flag make us aware of our duty to 
honor and pray for our dead, what a 
noble thought to make Memorial Day 
last all year ‘round, to keep these very 
true, older, and sweeter memories alive 
for this year and for all years! To re- 
store life and breath and love to our 
own dear ones through the simple mir- 
acle of remembering. 

Fame passed them; their lives were 
little, but they were everything to us. 
They died, they who lived so closely 
with us; and we lived and they are gone. 
But they are not gone, and they still 
live—if we remember! 


A STATE YOULL WANT TO KNOW 


(Continued from page 29) 

size among the forty-eight. They made 
a big city, the nation’s thirteenth. They 
bought and bred fine dairy cattle until, 
once, they had more cattle (nearly three 
and a half million of them) than peo- 
ple. They looked to their outdoors, 
found it remarkably beautiful, decided 
to keep’it that way, and today are proud 
to have their State the nation’s fourth 
most popular vacationland. They spent 
$7,200,000 on a state capitol, gave it a 
granite dome second in size only to that 
on the Capitol at Washington, and filled 
its halls with marble from three conti- 
nents. They built roads—go,ooo miles 
are paved or dustproofed. They built 
paper mills—there are fifty-one today. 
They built breweries—seventy-two, to 
make six million barrels of beer a year. 

They watched Mrs. Carl Schurz found 
America’s first kindergarten at Water- 
town (a place destined to be famous for 
its geese), and built a university at 
Madison that now sees 12,000 students 
throng its lakeside campus. And they 
built factories, huge ones in Milwaukee, 
smaller ones across the State. They en- 
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tered into the all-American game of 
“Who’s Got the Biggest?” and claim 
today the world’s greatest factory for 
heavy industrial machinery, the largest 
shipyard on the Great Lakes (now build- 
ing Navy submarines), world’s largest 
evaporated milk plant, and these others 
that top them all: tinsel plant, alu- 
minumware plant, malting plant, dairy 
production, canning pea production. 
This land that was a storehouse for 
furs three centuries ago is still a store- 
house, but now for other things. Now 
it pours forth, in the abundance only 
America knows, machinery and peas, 
ships and cranberries, automobiles and 
tobacco, streamlined railway trains and 
cherries, and, in fabulous quantities, 
milk and butter and cheese. I will not 
extend the list. It is so long and so 
diverse that I should soon be giving you 
a catalog if I tried to be inciusive. 
Does this sound as though Wisconsin 
were all one big factory and farm? On 
the contrary, and this is one of the 
amazing things about this State, it is not. 
Its 56,000 square miles reach from 
Illinois to Lake Superior, from Lake 


Michigan to the Mississippi-—an area 
larger than England. And because of the 
7,000 lakes, the great forests, the roll- 
ing hills, the nestled valleys, the river 
gorges, the stretching Great Lakes 
beaches, thousands of miles of rivers 
and streams, Wisconsin is one of the na- 
tion’s most popular and most beautiful 
outdoor playgrounds. 

In uncounted places you may, if you 
desire, find a woodland or lakeside soli- 
tude as great as that the first explorers 
found, with the breeze singing through 
the pines as it has sung since the days 
when this was all an Indian kingdom. 

Even the convention city, Milwaukee. 
the front door to this great vacation 
region, has about it an outdoor, vaca- 
tion air. Bent around its huge circle bay 
on Lake Michigan, its shoreline nearly 
all public park, Milwaukee is always 
close to the open country. And while 
the Wisconsin playground stretches far 
in all directions, up to Superior water, 
west to the rolling Mississippi, you can 
find vacationland almost at Milwaukee's 
city limits, and, only a short distance 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Prescription for a long and happy life: 
..ea brook...a browning trout...and beer 






Perhaps a gleaming fish, a campfire byastream, nerves... helps to relax a weary body... helps 
and a glass of mellow beer or ale won't actually _to refresh a tired mind. 









add a single minute to your span of life. A product of Nature, beer is by nature kindly, 
But they cam and do contribute rich mo- gentle, friendly. Graced with the fragrance of 
ments of happiness and needed relaxation. hops, filled with the goodness of grain, it is a 
A day with a trout rod, an afternoon at the _—‘ttue delight to the taste. 
ball park, an evening with a book ...no matter For centuries, men of tolerance and wisdom 





how you take your “breathers”...beer adds to _—shave found that beer and ale do much to make 
life pleasanter, sweeter, saner. 








your enjoyment ... helps to unsnarl tangled 










Because beer is a beverage of moderation, it deserves to have its good name guarded well. Hence the brewers 
of America want beer retailing to be as wholesome as beer itself. We would like to send you a booklet 
entitled “Clean-Up or Close-Up,” which describes the brewers’ program now at work in a growing number 
of states, Address United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Dept. D5, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A STATE YOULL WANT TO KNOW 


(Continued from page 40) 
further, vast popular lakeland regions. 

It is easy to visit all parts of Wis- 
consin, for streamlined railway trains, 
such as the famous “Hiawatha” and the 
“400,” modern motor coaches, or fast, 
wide highways will whisk you from Mil- 
waukee into the woods and water coun- 
try, and to strategic historical centers 
in speed and comfort. 

Travelers who have been coming to 
Wisconsin for years are continually dis- 
covering something new. They do so 
simply because Wisconsin has so many 
things. A writer once likened the 
Badger State to a picture-book of the 
world, where scene follows scene, each 
reminiscent of some well-remembered 
old-world place—a palisaded valley, a 
fjord-like gorge, a desert dune, a lake- 
land under northern lights, misty vales, 
stone-bound coasts, sandy beaches, and 
castellated rocks. 

And there are the old historic spots, 


M, 
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(Continued from page 13) 
solicitously inquired whether the boys 
preferred rosewood coffins. 

The cadets laughed back and took 
the teasing, but they grumbled much 
when word passed that General Breck- 
inridge intended to keep them in re- 
serve while he awaited the attack of 
the Federals who were closing in from 
the north on the town of New Market. 

Two or three hours of unhappiness in 
the rain by the roadside. Some skirmish- 
ing ahead. No enemy in sight. At length, 
Breckinridge lost patience. If Sigel 
would not attack, he would. The troops 
were put in column and were marched 
through mud until, at noon, they were 
within less than a mile south of New 
Market. To the left, beyond the rain- 
soaked grain fields, the Alleghanies were 
shrouded in mist. On the right rose 
the towering ridges of Massanutten 
Mountain, “Old Jack’s” screen two years 
before. Between these wings, the verdant 
stage of the Valley was narrowed just 
north of New Market by the Shenan- 
doah on the west and Smith’s Creek on 
the east. The Valley Pike ran upstage, 
center. The cadets were to be among 
the actors on the left. Colonel Shipp 
was told more specifically that the 
cadets and one battalion of older troops 
were to form the reserve. Two hundred 
and fifty or 300 yards behind the front 
line he was to deploy when so ordered. 
At that distance he was to remain. 

Rehind Shirley’s Hill the cadets ac- 
cordingly were halted. Over the crest 
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too—where Marquette discovered the 
Mississippi, where the first white man 
beached his canoe, where Black Hawk 
surrendered, where the prehistoric In- 
dians had a “Jerusalem,” where the 
soldiers of French and English kings 
built their forts. 

In the north, 400 miles from the 
picturesque and rolling lands of southern 
Wisconsin, Lake Superior, a magnificent 
cool, blue sea, swells and breaks against 
a bold and rocky shore. Some 200 miles 
west of the curving, shining beaches of 
Lake Michigan lies the land of Ol’ Man 
River, the grandly beautiful valley of 
the Mississippi. And between these four 
sharp contrasts stretches a vacation- 
land of dalles and waterfalls, of Indian 
campgrounds and modern cities, of 
caves and forests, lakes and _ hills, 
smooth rivers and dashing woodland 
streams, a vacationland of infinite 
variety. 

For the exploring traveler, Wisconsin 


4 


is forever revealing something new, 
something different, something fascinat- 
ing, something beautiful, something 
from a picture-book of all the world— 
yet always something so distinctly 
American that nowhere in the world 
can its peer be found. 

We in Wisconsin know and love the 
New England we visited last year. This 
year, we want you to meet and know 
Wisconsin. We hope, before the Conven-. 
tion or after, you will take to our woods 
and hills and lakelands, visit our historic 
spots, fish our myriad waters, and dis- 
cover for yourself the pleasure of a Wis- 
consin holiday. You will find friendly 
hospitality and pleasant accommodations 
everywhere. 

When the cradle started rocking, who 
would have dared to believe that within 
less than a century the axe, the back- 
breaking toil, the privation and the zeal 
of the adventurous seekers of horizons 
of greater security would have carved a 
homeland like this from the middle 
border area that was virtually an un- 
known wilderness? Here is the essence 
of America. 


oF New Market 


and on the farther side the shells of 
the Federals were breaking. At length, 
with fast-beating hearts, they began 
their advance, Forward, with the swift, 
crisp cadet-step, the boys moved. Up 
and then down the hill, still in column, 
they pressed to a ravine. There they 
deployed and _ stripped. MHaversacks, 
blankets, everything went into the pile 
except rifles, bayonets, cartridge boxes 
and canteens. The boys might be held 
in reserve, but they were going to be 
under fire and to know how a battle felt. 

First, though, came disillusionment. 
Ahead of them and in plain sight the 
front line was forming and was getting 


under way. Intently, enviously _ the 
cadets watched the veterans—and to 
their amazement saw officers pass down 
the rear of the line, with drawn pistols, 
and force skulkers to go on! It was 
unbelievable but it was true—men who 
had sung “Rock-a-Bye Baby” on the 
streets of Staunton were trying to get 
out of the fight the “Babies” were itch- 
ing to enter. 

There would be no skulking in the 
corps. That was certain. Some of the boys 
might be trembling a bit in the knees 
and some might have an odd sensa- 
tion in the stomach, but they would 

(Continued on page 44) 

















*“Would you mind checking his oats, too, while you’re at it?” 
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ng, who : . 
t within Memorial Day will soon be here . . . And to many it will bring forth the 
ie back- urge to display Old Glory in memory of the nation’s war dead . . . Pri- 
ook marily as a matter of service to those who are interested, we offer these 
arved a fine quality, guaranteed flag display sets at very moderate prices . . . You 
middle will find just the flag set you have been wanting—and at a price you can 
eal afford to pay ... Every Legionnaire home should have an American flag. 
STREET SETS — ‘This popular type flag LAWN SETS — Here is a deluxe flag out- 
set consists of pole, flag and metal pole _fit, designed for displaying in your front 
socket designed to be cemented into the yard. Each set consists of pole, flag and 
sidewalk at the edge of the curb. Avail- special lawn type socket. 
te in 0 sumer of comteations. No. 1 Lawn Set—This deluxe flag set consists 
Style BB—3’ x 5’ fast color, Reliance brand of a 2%’ x 4’ Artglo heavy rayon taffeta 
lv the cotton U. S. flag with dyed stars and sewed silk American flag, with sewed stripes and 
and to stripes. The jointed, two-piece wooden pole dyed stars, a two-piece 10 white enameled 
is 12’ x 134” in diameter, and is made of _ pole, 114” in diameter, with a substantial 
s down western fir, and is equipped with ball at the metal joint, and a specially designed park 
pistols, top. The complete set, flag, pole with hal- lawn socket with brass screw cap. The com- 
It was yards and screw eyes, and one 8” cast iron plete set is boxed in a substantial shipping- 
n who Broadway sidewalk holder, with non-rust- storage container, which makes for con- 
on the ing brass screw cap, price $2.60, f.o.b. venience and safe care of the flag when not 
to get New York City. in use. Price complete, $6.50, f.o.b. New 
e itch- Style B—3’ x 5’ fast color, Defiance brand er oy 
(U. S. Government quality) cotton U. S. Ne. 2 Lawn Set—This beautiful flag set is 
in the flag, with sewed stars and sewed stripes, identical with set No. 1, excepting that the 
ie bovs with complete equipment identical with the 2%’ x 4’ flag is a high-grade, fine quality 
knees set Style BB, price $3.40, f.0.b. New York Sterling all-wool bunting, with sewed stripes 
sense- City. and sewed stars. This set is also packed in 
a substantial shipping-storage container. 
would Price complete, $5.00, f.0.b. New York City. 




















N B The 1941 Legion Emblem Catalog includes a com- 
e @ plete line of FLACS and BANNERS, GRAVE MARK- 
ERS, CAPS, SHIRTS, and TIES—in fact, everything which you 
and your Post will require in fittingly observing Memorial Day. 
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Please rush my free copy of the 1941 
American Legion Emblem Catalog. 
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(Continued from page 42) 

go on. They wece going as the second 
line, too! General Breckinridge had 
changed his plan slightly. Instead of 
one line and a reserve, he was to em- 
ploy two lines, 250 paces apart, and 
was to send them straight at the Fed- 
erals. The cadets were to be in the 
second line and were to be next to the 
left-flank element. 

On pushed the first line, on the 
second. The front line climbed a knoll 
and offered a fine target to the Union 
batteries which now were firing furiously 
opposite the Confederate left and left 
center. The Federals did not get the 
range before the front line passed over 
the knoll, but they had it precisely 
when the second appeared on the crest. 

Shells plowed the ranks; boys began 
to go down. Without hesitating, the 
cadets closed in to the center. To their 
commandant, they seemed to be moving 
as smartly as if they were on their drill 
ground. Four hundred yards from the 
guns; 350, 300—and the fire changed. It 
was canister and case that shrieked and 
spat and smote. For about fifty yards 
the cadets and the second line pressed 
on into an orchard and happily came to 
a fence behind which they lay down. 

By this time, the well-placed Federal 
infantry were disputing the advance. 
The two gray lines had become con- 
fiised. Alienment was lost at the front. 
A gap had been created. Had the Fed- 
erals seen it in time they might have 
counter-charged and scattered the Con- 
federates. The cadets were too quick 
for them. Into the gap they slipped; 
for the first time their Austrian rifles 
barked. Slow pieces these muzzle-loaders 
were, but in the hands of boys who 
daily had gone through the manual of 
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or New Marner 


arms, they brought down many a blue- 
coat, 

For fifteen or twenty minutes, the ex- 
change was sharp and indecisive. The 
Federals seemed confident, the artillery 
did not slacken for an instant. Johnny 
Reb held on and tried to give a little 
better than he got. Then, far around 
on the Confederate left, an old V. M. I. 
man, Major George Edgar of the 
Twenty-sixth Virginia Battalion, got on 
the enemy’s flank. A few blasts from 
his men melted the right of the blue 
line. The Union batteries became con- 
fused, hesitated, reduced fire and began 
to limber up. That was Breckinridge’s 
chance. With the weird rebel yell, the 
troops on the right of the V. M. I. corps 
sprang up and started for the enemy. 
The cadets had lost their formation, 
but were also racing for the guns. 

Soon young legs overtook mud-bound 
teams. Gunners fled. Fine 3-inch rifles 
were left behind. When the setting sun 
broke out from behind the storm clouds, 
boys were to be seen on caissons, on 
the guns, cheering, half-wild. The tall 
color bearer, some said, clambered atop 
a caisson and waved the Institute flag. 
Lightly-wounded boys came up to share 
the triumph. Groaning wounded heard 
the news and almost forgot their pain. 
Not until the sun went approvingly 
down and the cadets had caught their 
breath did some of them realize that 
they were barefooted. The mud, through 
which they had passed, had pulled off 
their shoes and even their socks. 

The corps lost ten men dead and 
forty-seven wounded—23 percent cas- 
ualties among 247 officers and men; but 
it had its rewards, rich and precious at 
the moment, praise and plaudit and a 
review in the Capitol Square of Rich- 


mond by the Confederate President. 
Longer and larger rewards came in the 
later knowledge that the little battle at 
New Market helped to keep alive in 
Virginia both hope and resistance. Crook 
returned as he had come; Sigel retreated 
to Cedar Creek, where he was relieved 
of command, Butler was beaten and 
then “bottled” in a “neck” of land 
where he was powerless to attack Beau- 
regard. The defeat of all three of the 
diversions permitted Lee to avoid de- 
tachments from his own army, which 
daily was giving battle to Grant. Not 
only that, but when Grant was ham- 
mering hardest, Lee was able to call to 
him Breckinridge and one Division from 
Beauregard. By the time General David 
Hunter, who was Sigel’s successor, be- 
came a serious nuisance, Lee had so 
thoroughly punished the Federals at 
Cold Harbor, in front of Richmond, 
that he could send “Old Jube” Early 
with the larger part of the famous 
Second Corps to drive Hunter into the 
mountains of Western Virginia. Early 
was free to march down the Valley and 
to save much grain that otherwise would 
have fallen to the Federals, Then he 
made a bold thrust at Washington and 
got nearer the Federal capital than ever 
Confederate infantry had. The two 
hundred and fifty Rock-a-Bye Babies 
at New Market had helped to prepare 
the way for “Old Jube.” 

The successors of those gallant boys 
have not forgotten them. Unfailingly, 
each year when the 15th of May comes 
again with blossom and beauty in the 
Valley of Virginia, the cadet corps of 
V. M. I. honors the New Market boys 
precisely as Napoleon directed that the 
memory of La Tour d’Auverne be kept 
alive. On the roll, for each anniversary, 
the names of the ten boys slain at New 
Market are included. As each of these 
names is reached on roll-call, a ranking 
cadet steps two paces to the front. 
salutes and reports, “Died on the field 
of honor.” 


“To Safeguard and Transmit...” 


(Continued from page 24) 

we must remain. There is a danger in 
being too tolerant. Toleration is foolish 
when it goes so far as to allow alien ele- 
ments to exist and to grow in such a way 
that they may threaten the very basic 
principles which are allowing them the 
opportunity to break down our frame- 
work. 

Because there is a framework of 
thought and of ideas in defining justice, 
and freedom, and democracy, it has be- 
come the duty of The American Legion 
to expose and to destroy subversive ele- 
ments which threaten the safe and order- 
ly development of our American way of 
life within our meaning of that expres- 
sion, Long before other organizations 


a4 


were concerned, the Legion was crying 
out against the dangers of communism, 
which lies to one side of our established 
framework, and against the dangers of 
fascism and nazism which lie on the 
other side. These dangers still are with 
us and we must not relax in our efforts 
to stamp them out. 

Today, some of the other vital parts 
of our Americanism program are: Full 
support of the national defense program, 
the restriction of immigration, the depor- 
tation of certain undesirable aliens who 
are abusing our tolerant hospitality, the 
exposure of fifth column and Trojan 
Horse activities, the strengthening of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Active Legionnaires have known of this 


work for years, and have given the Amer- 
icanism program their whole-hearted sup- 
port. What is needed now is a concerted 
movement to make this program known 
and appreciated by those of our country- 
men who are not members of our organi- 
zation. We must turn our thoughts toward 
our friends and our neighbors, We must 
make them see and understand the ne- 
cessity for this program. We must make 
them increasingly conscious of the need 
to safeguard our heritage of justice, free- 
dom, and democracy. 

It also is our right and our duty to 
transmit this heritage to our children and 
to our neighbors’ children. This involves 
a program of education. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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“Io Safeguard and Transmit...” 


(Continued from page 44) 

In America we have a marvelous sys- 
tem of tax-supported public schools 
which are open to all of the children of 
all of our people. These schools are es- 
tablished to teach the three R’s and other 
academic learnings, They are expected 
to provide physical education as well as 
mental and manual education. They 
should teach good manners, good morals, 
and the essentials of worthy membership 
in a home, which is the unit in our 
national life. They should provide educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. And their 
objectives might be extended still fur- 
ther along various lines. 

But the first, most important, and out- 
standing objective of our schools should 
be to educate and to train our children 
so that they will become good citizens of 
America and firm believers in the Ameri- 
can way of life. They should be taught to 
have the highest regard for the basic 
principles of justice, freedom, and de- 
mocracy and they should learn how to 
apply these principles in their own lives 


and in terms of conditions as they exist 
in their own times, 

It is my personal opinion that training 
for good American citizenship must de- 
pend upon a background of indoctrina- 
tion. There are some fundamental things 
which we should tell our children and 
which they should accept and believe. 
One of these is that the American way of 
life—the way of justice, freedom, and 
democracy—is worth working for and 
worth fighting for, if necessary. As a 
basic framework for citizenship, it must 
be preserved. 

We do not ask our children to decide 
for themselves about keeping to the right 
or to the left, when driving an automo- 
bile. In America, we have decided to 
keep to the right. We expect our children 
to accept that decision without question 
or debate. We indoctrinate them with 
this procedure. 

We do not ask our children to study 
ten languages and then at the age of 
twenty-one to choose one of them for 
daily use. We indoctrinate our young 


people to use the English language as a 
common means to express their thoughts, 

American children are not asked to 
decide whether our money is to be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars, pounds, marks, 
or francs. Such a decision has been made 
for all of us and any debate upon the 
question would be a foolish waste of 
time. Here again we use the process of 
indoctrination, 

It would be equally foolish and waste- 
ful to debate the basic principles of 
citizenship with the children of each new 
generation in America. They must be in- 
doctrinated in our schools and in our 
homes with a firm belief in the principles 
of justice, freedom, and democracy. The 
exact application of these principles in 
their lives and in the life of America as a 
nation will depend upon certain future 
events and conditions which may not be 
too clear to us now. Consequently, in 
applying these principles, children must 
be given some opportunity, under wise 
leadership and thoughtful guidance, to 
develop those valuable qualities of initia- 
tive, originality, and forcefulness which 
have distinguished our people ever since 
our ancestors first came to these shores, 


My Spy and I 


(Continued from page 9) 
shunted back and forth until I was al- 
most ready to give up in despair, I finally 
was granted an audience with the Com- 
mander. The Commander was the chief 
aide to the Admiral—Number One Man 
of the Navy Yard and Commandant of 
the 13th Naval District as well. I was 
at the top of the ladder. If I didn’t get 
the story here I might just as well pre- 
pare a neatly typed resignation. 

I put my cards flatly before the Ad- 
miral’s aide. I had some obscure facts. 
Naturally, I wanted more facts. But if 
I couldn’t have more, I'd just have to 
get along with printing what I had... 
much to the disadvantage of all con- 
cerned. This particular tack was an old 
standby of the newspaper game. And it 
didn’t fail me this time. 

The navy executive was gruff but 
communicative enough to let me know 
what I wanted. Of course, they didn’t 
want the news of this thing to leak out, 
but since I had some way or another got 
wind of it, he would give me the true 
facts. Yes, he said, a spy suspect had 
been captured just as he was going off 
shift. The blueprints were those used 
in the construction of the recently com- 
pleted cruiser Louisville. The spy suspect 
had been employed in the Navy Yard 
for four years. 

I was eager to be off to a phone with 
the story, but stayed with my news 
source until I had squeezed out the last 
drop of information. He reluctantly in- 
formed me that the suspect was now 
languishing in the brig at the Marine 
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Corps barracks. When the interview ap- 
peared to be about closed, I asked if I 
might see the prisoner and get his side 
of the matter. 

“See him!” exclaimed the Commander. 
“You've got all the story you’re going 
to get. And lucky to get that! Next 
thing, you'll be wanting to phone the 
Secretary of the Navy. The interview 
is closed!” 

Happily I ran down the hall to a 
‘phone booth. In a moment I was talk- 
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Lwouldnt run 4 


you, Sailor !!” § 
around Dragg 


ing to the boss, I gave him facts as fast 
as he could take them. When I had 
finished, the boss told me they would 
have an extra on the street in half an 
hour, and that I’d have a page one by- 
line. 

“Better stick around,” said the boss. 
“Keep in touch with those people and 
if anything additional breaks, let me 
know. I'll keep a full crew here for a 
couple of hours yet.” 

When I had hung up, I waited a 
moment and then called long distance. I 
placed a collect call for the office of a 
nationwide radio press service in Seattle. 
For several months I had acted as their 
special correspondent in the navy town. 
When I had related the spy tale, their 
thanks were effusive. Big story. Have a 
bulletin on every trunk wire in the coun- 
try in ten minutes. You'll get a ten-buck 
bonus outa this. Fine work. 

For the first time in an hour and a 
half I was able to relax. The tension of 
chasing the story and pinning it down 
was gone. In its place came that pleas- 
ant glow of mixed pride and satisfaction 
known only to newspapermen. And 
known to them only on rare occasions. 

I sauntered out of the Navy Yard 
for a much-needed cup of coffee. At the 
gate I stopped to thank McGee and to 
promise him a quart of Scotch sometime 
when I had the money to buy it and the 
time to help him drink it. 

I ambled across the street to a little 
hamburger stand where a reporter could 
get a good cup of coffee and an attentive 

(Continued on page 48) 
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YOUR BOAST/ | HEREBY < CORRESPON! = 
he AWARD THIS BLUE RIBBON YOUVE PROBABLY STICK TO BLE RIBBON... BLENDING MAKES Cue 
‘ould ‘ . aa RIBBON BEER THE SMOOTHEST 
TO A REAL CONNOISSEUR / SAMPLED BEER swt cone AnD TASTIEST (VE FOUND 
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ONE Great Beer! 
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Try a glass—and you'll agree that 
BLENDING 33 FINE BREWS SURE 
MAKES PABST BLUE RIBBON A 
ttle MORE DELICIOUS BEER... and a 
uld dependable pal whose goodness 

ive never varies! Copyright 1941, 

[aa Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Enjoy it in full or club size 
bottles, handy cans, and on draft 
at better places everywhere. 
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My Spy and I 


(Continued from page 46) 
waiter’s ear for a nickel. Friends drifted 
in out of the rain, and to each I related 
with ill-concealed pride my journalistic 
triumph. Yes, they were talking to a 
newshawk who had just this moment 
finished scooping every paper and wire 
service in the country on the biggest 
spy case since Mati Hari crept out of 
the general’s bedroom window with 
Troop Movements A, B and C. 

A cop whom I knew well ambled in. I 
had him buttonholed within a minute. 
“Chum,” I said with that peculiar type 
of condescension reporters reserve for 
policemen. “Chum, take a good look. You 
have the privilege of conversing in per- 
son with a newspaperman who had just 
made a scoop that will be heard ’round 
the world. In a few minutes you will 
hear a lad chanting ‘extra’. Invest a 
nickel of your easily-earned wealth and 
take a gander at the greatest piece of re- 
porting since Moses put out the original 
Five Star Final with a chisel and a slab 
of stone.” 


(Continued from page 21) 
whose creels dry-fly box, wet-fly book 
and bait-can repose amicably side by 
side, These anglers believe in giving the 
fish what they want when they want 
it. Which probably is good fishing logic. 

However, the bait-fisherman need not 
seriously concern himself with the crit- 
icism leveled against him if he practices 
his game in a sportsmanlike manner, and 
uses hooks large enough to avoid deep- 
hooking small fish. There are situations 
encountered on many streams where 
more skill is required to properly place 
a bait upstream than to place a fly. 

Several years ago I stood on a bridge 
spanning a small stream and watched a 
young angler roll-cast a nightcrawler up- 
stream until he had extended sixty feet 
or more of line. It was beautiful casting 
and I believe that youngster had just as 
much reason to be proud of his catch as 
if it had been taken on flies. 

When brook trout are feeding deep 
they will accept almost any natural bait 
with which they are familiar. Severai 
summers ago, during a drought, I had 
the pleasure of playing host to forty or 
fifty trout congregated in a deep pool. 
I took a tin can and made a collection 
of anything along the edge of the stream 
which looked as if it might be accept- 
able to a hungry trout. The can con- 
tained, I remember, helgramites, worms, 
crawfish, stream lizards and_ several 
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Four cigarettes and eight thousand 
words later, a wet but enthusiastic news- 
boy came in with extras. An extra edi- 
tion in a town of that size was quite an 
oddity and everyone within earshot of 
the boy bought one, including myself. I 
glowed with pride as my eyes ran across 
the big black banner headline: SPY 
CAUGHT WITH NAVY PLANS! A 
by-line in substantial type beneath it 
didn’t escape my attention either. I had 
clicked. 

I glanced at my watch and saw that an 
hour had passed since I had received 
confirmation of the story from the Com- 
mander. Time to check for further de- 
tails. 

I stepped to the pay telephone on the 
wall nearby and called the Navy Yard 
operator, who connected me with the 
Commander’s office. With utmost con- 
fidence, I asked if he had any additional 
facts for the press on the spy case. His 
answer made my heart stutter. 

“You'd better kill that spy story,” he 
said politely but emphatically. 


“What!” I yelled in dismay. “Kill it! 
I can’t! I already put it on the wires and 
we got an extra out. My God, what’s the 
matter with it, anyway!’ 

“Well, there’s been a slight mistake” 
replied the officer. “That man had the 
ship’s plans, all right. But he wasn’t any 
spy. Just a working stiff. You see, thos 
plans, like almost all ship’s blueprints, 
were drawn on a high grade linen.” 

“Sure, sure ... What’s that got to do 
with it?” I demanded impatiently. 

“Lots,” he replied. “The plans wer 
under a drafting table and he though 
they were discarded. He was taking 
them home so his wife could soak the 
sizing out of them. They’ve been doing it 
for years. His wife makes napkins ou 
of the linen. We checked on his stor 
and it’s okay. He’s got more napkin 
out at his house than you could find at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. That’s about al 
there is to it. So, see what you can do 
about retracting that spy bunk.” 

My hand faltered as I fumbled to r. 
place the ‘phone receiver. And my eye 
were glassy as I called helplessly to the 
counterman: 

“Gimme another cuppa coffee, Joe, 
and four aspirins.” 


mint foo: 


“what-is-its” which I will make no at- 
tempt to describe. Mounting an over- 
hanging rock, I proceeded to toss the 
contents of my can into the pool, one 
by one. Instantly the trout came to life, 
and so far as I could see, not one of my 
offerings was refused. 

Although the brook trout and the lake 
trout, both charrs, are the only trout 
indigenous to the eastern United States, 
the brown trout, a European importa- 
tion, now is found throughout a large part 
of the brook trout’s range and a number 
of Pacific Coast species have been in- 
troduced into eastern waters with fair 
success, So it is, that the metropolitan 
angler, fishing out from many of the 
larger eastern cities, may angle for rain- 
bow trout weighing from five to ten 
pounds or brown trout weighing nearly 
twice that much. Steelhead, cut-throat 
and even Dolly Varden trout have been 
introduced into a few eastern waters and 
while it is doubtful that these fish al- 
ways show the degree of gameness dis- 
played in their native waters, both the 
steelhead and the rainbow have proven 
noble lake fish. 

Of the thirty or more species or sub- 
species of trout indigenous to the Pacific 
slope, all are considered variants of 
either the typical cut-throat or the 
typical rainbow trout. As a matter of 
fact, some confusion in identification 
seems to exist, particularly in the rain- 


bow trout class. Combined with the 
several varieties of rainbows, the steel- 
head and the cut-throat, now are listed 
rainbow-steelheads and cut-throat steel- 
heads. 

Of all the western trout, the Coast 
Range Rainbow, Salmo irideous, the uti- 
versal rainbow, Salmo shasta, and the 
steelhead, a related species, rank highest 
in the affections of fly fishermen. 

The lake trout, although not classed 
as a game fish by some sportsmen, wil 
nevertheless in certain waters and at 
certain seasons hit a fly. But as thi 
species usually is caught trolling with 
a heavily-sinkered line or a wire line it 
water forty to 100 feet in depth, it 
not surprising it holds a doubtful place 
on the list of American game fish. But 
I have had the good fortune to be om 
a North Woods lake in spring, when the 
lake trout were working over the 
shallow-water reefs and would hit 3 
streamer fly along with the brook trout 
and landlocked salmon. So taken, the 
laker wages a creditable battle. 

There is one species of fish which, be- 
cause of its game qualities and the fac! 
that it thrives side by side with the 
brook trout in certain waters, seems t 
fall within the scope of this article. The 
ouananiche, or landlocked salmon, # 
considered by some experienced angler 
the gamest of all fishes. Years ago, the 
late Dr. James A. Henshall described the 
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smallmouth black bass as “inch for inch 
and pound for pound the gamest fish 
that swims.” But I do not know that 
Dr. Henshall was acquainted with the 
ouananiche, for it has been my ex- 
perience that the ouananiche just about 
gets warmed up where the black bass 
leaves off. 

There are some writers who distinguish 
between the ouananiche and the land- 
locked salmon, but later thought con- 
cedes less difference between the two 
forms than there often is between two 
brook trout taken from the same waters. 
Certainly both forms are descendants of 
the Atlantic salmon which, for one rea- 
son or another, remained permanently in 
fresh water. Although the landlocked 
salmon has been known to reach weights 
of twenty-five pounds or more, the 
average fish taken by fly-casters seldom 
exceeds six or seven pounds. But fish 
weighing double these amounts often are 
caught trolling in the spring. It is a pity 
the range of this fish is not wider. It is, 
so far as I know, confined largely to 
northern New York State, northern New 
England, the Maritime Provinces and 
the Lake St. John region in Quebec. 

In the early days of trout fishing in 
America, angling was confined to those 
regions to which the various species are 
indigenous. Today, through the impor- 
tation of foreign species and the plant- 
ing of certain types of American trout 
in waters to which they are not indigen- 
ous, the trout angler may pursue his 
sport in a majority of the United States 
and much of Canada. And what matter 
that the little speckled trout of the New 
England hills are not the fighting steel- 
heads of the West Coast streams? Trout 
fishing is great sport whether you angle 
in a little mountain stream which forms 
and frets its way through hemlock 
forests, or a mighty river which thunders 
between granite cliffs as it rushes sea- 
ward, or a quiet North Woods Icke, 
where the only sound that breaks the 
stillness is the fluting of a whitethroat 
sparrow or an olive-back thrush. 

My own keenest and most enjoyable 
recollection is not of my largest trout. 

I had been fishing Kennebago Lake in 
western Maine for a week and had been 
catching half-pound to pound-and-one 
half trout with monotonous regularity. 
At that time there was nothing I de- 
sired quite so much as a really large 
trout. 

The sun was sinking behind the hills 
as my guide paddled softly up to a log 
boom. I was fishing a double cast, con- 
sisting of two silver and white streamers 
which, by the way, is good medicine for 
almost any game fish during the twilight 
hours. 

“Cast off the point of that boom,” 
said my guide in a low voice. “I’ve got 
a hunch.” 

The flies dropped lightly two feet 
short of the boom and wriggled their 

(Continued on page 50) 
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(Continued from page 49) 
way across the surface of the placid 
water, rose, hovered for an instant over- 
head, and dropped again. But there was 
no response. 

“Again,” my guide ordered. 

A third cast, but still nothing. 

“T know there’s a big trout in there,” 
the guide insisted as I dropped my tail 
fly on the edge of the boom and dragged 
it off into the water. Verification of his 
statement came that instant in the form 
of a tremendous splash behind my flies. 
I struck, but of course missed him. 


“That’s a golwholloper!” the guide 
gasped as my flies went back for an un- 
eventful retrieve. On the next cast the 
trout rose again and again I missed the 
strike. 

By this time my nerves were strained 
to the breaking point and I was giving 
an excellent exhibition of how not to 
cast a fly, but presently I got my line 
straightened out and as ihe tail fly 
passed the point of the boom the mon- 
ster rose with a rush and got it! 

Straight under the boom he ran, and 
I arched my rod to the breaking point. 


OURS T 


(Continued from page 7 

pupils, 14 guides for teachers and 14 
pupil’s work books) carry out his plan 
for propaganda in the schools, from the 
uprooting of traditional loyalties through 
to suggestions for a planned economy, 
it is reasonable to conclude that he still 
thinks that government should control 
everything and boss everyone. 

Dr. Rugg did not always dismiss criti- 
cism of his books with the epithet 
“witch hunters.” In 1935 he published 
a persuasive defense of his theories. 
(Scholastic, April 13, 1935) He said: 

I do not believe that in a demo- 
cratic society we should use education 
to impose a proposed course of social 
change upon a people. [italics sup- 
plied] 

But in his Great Technology (1933) 
he had said: 

It is clear, therefore, that if edu- 
cational agencies are to be utilized in 
the production of a new social order, 
an indispensable first step is that of 
developing a totally new outlook upon 
life and education among the rank and 
file of teachers. [p. 260] [italics sup- 
plied | 
So that there may be no doubt of 

his meaning, I quote again: 

Thus through the schools of the 
world we shall disseminate a new con- 
ception of government—one that will 
embrace all of the collective activities 
of man x x x. (p. 271) [italics sup- 
plied | 
What kind of academic double talk 

is this? What sort of man is it who 
says “We shall use educational agencies 
in the production of a new social order” 
and, when criticized for doing so, pro- 
tests that “I do not believe in using 
education to impose a proposed course 
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For an instant the outcome hung in the 
balance, then the big fish turned and 
shot out into open water and the reel 
screamed as he tore off fifty feet of 
line in a straight-away rush. Then as 
quick as thought he turned in his track 
and came racing toward the canoe. A 
scant ten feet off he rose in a flurry that 
whipped the water into a froth... . 

The fight of a fish may or may not be 
worth recounting. In this particular in- 
stance it was of minor importance. Suf- 
ficient to say that after twenty minutes 
of fast and furious thrills, the guide 
slipped his net under the great fish and 
swung it aboard. 

How much did it weigh? 

Only four and one-half pounds, but 
it was my biggest brook trout at that 
time. I'll never forget it. 


ew ant 


of social change upon a people”? The 
first statement was made in a book in- 
tended for a limited group of students 
of sociology. The second statement was 
published in a magazine widely circu- 
lated among the schools and is sent by 
his publishers to anyone who inquires 
about his books. Is this a man on whom 
you may rely to give your children a 
sound, unbiased education? Is he quali- 
fied to impart a knowledge of intellec- 
tual and moral values to the very 
young? Could you, as a parent, satis- 
factorily explain to your child that Rugg 
was justified in saying one thing to the 
sociologists whose support of his educa- 
tional theories he wants and the opposite 
to the public whose criticism he would 
hush? 

In the 1935 article he proclaims ad- 
herence to democracy, denounces dic- 
tatorship and says of those who call 
professors holding his views “un-Ameri- 
can,” “Communists” etc.: 

“T brand these epithets as lies.” 

Yet this is the same man who, in 
1933, made the statement which, in sim- 
ple language, means: 


The government must control 
everything and boss everyone! 





When Dr. Rugg protests that he does 
not believe in dictatorship; that he does 
not believe in using the schools for poli- 
tical propaganda; that he does believe 
in democracy and that those who accuse 
him of the opposite lie, my thoughts 
go back to the Irishman’s interpretation 
of the Chinaman’s testimony. 

Is it surprising that the public has 
been hopelessly confused about the 
merits of the textbook controversy? 
Is it any wonder that many school 
teachers have been led astray by Rugg’s 
progressive education group? Is there 
any doubt that the only way to get at 
the truth is to examine the facts criti- 
cally, discounting the arguments and 
persuasion of Rugg and his “frontier 
thinker” colleagues? 

Those who hold that the end justifies 
the means use similar methods. At 
Munich Hitler said that he would not 
invade Czecho-Slovakia. Then he did 
so. For public consumption Rugg said 
that he does not favor propaganda in 
the schools or dictatorship. To the 
sociologists he said, however, that 
propaganda in the schools should be 
used to establish a planned society, cen- 
trally controlled, and his school books 
are consistent with that statement. 

Thus far my criticism is directed 
against the author rather than his books. 
That, I think, is essential. Once it is 
clear that the author has a_ political 
purpose, that his statements about his 
purpose are contradictory and, there- 
fore, unreliable and that his books are 
supported vigorously by groups whose 
political views coincide with his, the 
books may be examined profitably. 
Without that background no reading of 
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a few books, nor of quotations from 
some of them, will enable the reader to 
understand the dangers inherent in their 
use. 

Dr. Rugg is far too adept a propa- 
gandist to disclose his real purpose in 
any one textbook. His object is to 
be accomplished subtly, by degrees, 
through the progressive study of a series 
of fourteen books and, particularly, by 
the interpretation put on the texts by 
teachers who use his guides or have 
been influenced toward his views by his 
other writings. That is why many in- 
telligent people who have read one or 
two of his textbooks find much good in 
them and little that they can really 
object to. 

If I succeed in showing how the books 
should be read and how Dr. Rugg’s 
statements supporting the books should 
be discounted, this article will have ac- 
complished its purpose. Given sufficient 
background, parents and teachers can 
read the books themselves and form 
their own conclusions. Many articles 
have been published containing copious 
quotations from the books. I shall dis- 
cuss very few of the matters treated 
in the textbooks and those only to il- 
lustrate the author’s propaganda bias. 

I do not imply that all of the matter 
in the books is bad. Far from it. Some 
of it is good. All of fascism is not bad. 
Mussolini made the trains run on time. 
If you never rode in an Italian train 








B. B. (Before Benito) you can’t appre- 
ciate the magnitude of that accomplish- 
ment. The question is not whether the 
system has benefits. It is whether the 
benefits are worth the price. 

While I am not in sympathy with it, 
I do not contend here that the basic 
principle of progressive education is 
bad. I do insist that, admitting every- 
thing favorable for progressive educa- 
tion claimed by its sponsors, the Rugg 
books violate and betray the very 
essence of the progressive education 
idea. 


““*ONSENT based upon knowledge 
of only one aspect or side of a 
problem, avoiding controversy, is a tra- 
vesty of both knowledge and democ- 
racy.”* So spoke Dr. Rugg in defend- 
ing the discussion, in his books, of all 
sides and aspects of controversial issues. 
Such discussion, he states, is deemed 
essential by progressive education lead- 
ers. We may, therefore, assume that the 
unbiased presentation of facts and argu- 
ments for and against controversial 
policies is a tenet of progressive educa- 
tion and that Dr. Rugg wants us to be- 
lieve that his books adhere to this prin- 
ciple. 
Now it is fairly obvious that Dr. 
Rugg does not believe, in the unbiased 
presentation of controversial matter and 


%* The American Way of Progress, P. 3, Ginn 
& Co. 


that he has not treated issues fairly by 
revealing all sides. The evidence that 
Dr. Rugg does not believe in the very 
principle of progressive education which 
he cites in defense of his books lies in 
The Great Technology, where he 
described the educational methods 
which should replace old, outworn 
methods. In that book he said: 

“What we believe, the loyalties to 
which we hold subtly determine the 
content and method of our teaching.* 
[italics supplied] 

What does that mean to you and to 
me? It means, to us untutored laymen, 
that if a teacher is a traditionalist that 
fact will, subtly and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, lead him to teach facts with a 
conservative bias and if he is a loyal 
Communist, his teaching will have a 
Communistic flavor, But Dr, Rugg’s 
intelligence is more complex than the 
layman’s. He is, as has been demon- 
strated, capable of entertaining and 
championing two diametrically opposite 
theories, which is no mean accomplish- 
ment in any savant. Does the Profes- 
sor’s many faceted intellect interpret 
those words of his in the same, simple 
manner which we would? It does. He 
says so, clearly and unmistakably, in 
substantially the following language: 


1—Our first and foremost prob- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued from page 51) 
lem is the development of a new 
philosophy of life and education 
appropriate to the new social order. 

2—The school program is deter- 
mined by the theory of those who 
make it. As we look upon life, so 
we teach, Our loyalties subtly de- 
termine the content and method of 
our teaching. 

3—Most teachers don’t think out 
their beliefs. They have stereotyped 
ideas caught from the trend of 
popular opinion. 

4—Thus education lacks courage 
and creative ideas, being hampered 
by the teachers’ unthinking adher- 
ence to traditional American be- 
liefs. 

5—Saluting the flag, taking the 
oath of allegiance, swearing to pro- 
tect the Constitution are a conse- 
quence of the teachers’ thoughtless 
acquiescence in traditional Amer- 
ican beliefs. 

6—Clearly, therefore, if we are 
to use the schools to produce a new 
social order, an indispensable first 
step is to develop a new outlook 
on life and education among the 
teachers. (Great Technology, pp. 
258-260) 


Why? So that they will discard tra- 
ditional American loyalties which 
cause them to swear to defend the Con- 
stitution and will become loyal to the 
idea of a new social order (in which the 
Government will control everything and 
boss everyone) and will flavor their 
teaching with a bias in favor of the 
new collectivism which will subtly de- 
termine the content and method of their 
teaching. 

Dr. Rugg says in effect to the pub- 
lic, “My textbooks are not one-sided; 
they present the various sides of each 
issue impartially, without bias,” while 
telling the educators: “We should up- 
root the teachers’ traditional American 
loyalties and cultivate loyalty to col- 
lectivism among them so that they will 
present political issues with a radical 
bias, partial toward the new social 
order and against the traditional Amer- 
ican idea,” 

Thus Dr. Rugg remains consistent in 
his inconsistencies. He promises the 
public unbiased textbooks while recom- 
mending that his profession be subtly 
led into a biased presentation of the 
textbook material. 

With this in mind one can hardly 
believe that Prof. Rugg favors impartial 
teaching. What do his textbooks show? 
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Are they unbiased textbooks which he 
hopes the teachers will present in a 
biased manner or are they biased text- 
books to be presented by the teachers 
in a still more biased manner? They 
must be one thing or the other if we are 
to believe his statements, since it is 
clear that, whatever the textbooks con- 
tain, he believes that the teachers will 
present the material given them in a 
manner subtly determined by the loyai- 
ties which they hold. 


Like Hitler, Rugg gathered 
like-minded followers by stating 
his aims clearly in a Mein Kampf 
and disarmed the public by stout- 
ly denying the implications of that 
book, while carrying them out to 
the letter. The Great Technology 
is Rugg’s Mein Kampf. 


Here are some examples of Rugg’s 
textbook treatment of controversial sub- 
jects from which you can draw your 
own conclusions. In view of the charge 
by Dr. Rugg’s colleagues that his critics 
are guilty of endless repetition to cover 
up the lack of real evidence, I have 
tried to give instances that have not 
been widely publicized by others. They 
are taken from books written for 12 and 
13 year old grade school children. 

The American Two Party System. No 
one reading the author’s discussion of 
American political parties in his History 
of American Government and Culture, 
provided he also reads the Teacher’s 
Guide interpretation of the text, can 
avoid the conclusion that the author is 
opposed to our two-party system. There 
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is no marshaling of facts and arguments 
for and against the system, On the con- 
trary the author presents factual mis- 
statements; statements of fact phrased 
to carry more weight than they deserve, 
and unsupported conclusions, all tend- 
ing to discredit the two-party system. 
Thus on p. 590, in discussing the 1924 
presidential election, the following mis- 
statement of fact appears: 

“The progressives of all parties” sup- 
ported LaFollette. That means that no 
progressives voted for Coolidge or 
Davis, an obvious untruth. Rugg ac- 
complishes his purpose here by using 
the article The in a grammatical sense 
synonymous with ail. This is not a 
slip of the pen, an inadvertent error in 
phraseology. It is a device used else- 
where by the author for the same im- 
proper purpose. On p. 490 Rugg says: 


Professor [John] Dewey has been 
the leading American philosopher dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 


Thus by using the article the Rugg 
is again guilty of a factual misstate- 
ment favoring his side of a highly con- 
troversial issue. No one can deny that 
Dewey has been a leading philosopher 
whose views have aroused bitter contro- 
versy and whom a large part of the 
thinking American public steadfastly re- 
fuses to follow. Bear in mind that this 
misuse of the word the is employed in 
books written for little children who 
lack the critical ability to detect spe- 
cious reasoning. 

On p. 592 of History of American 
Government and Culture Rugg says: 

Some leaders are suggesting * * the 
abolition of political parties. [italics 
supplied ] 

He does not state what leaders nor 
does he say that, whoever they are, their 
following and influence are negligible, 
which is the fact. The child is left with 
the impression that thoughtful, influ- 





“Nope, nothing wrong—just wanted to check the water!” 
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ential American political and intellectual 
leaders have decided that political 
parties should be abandoned as they 
have been in Russia, Germany and 
Italy. Rugg does not present, at this 
point, the great weight of argument, 
facts and opinion holding that the 
preservation of the two-party system is 
essential to the preservation of our 
freedom. He neglects to show, here, that 
the multi-party political system of 
France resulted in minority rule, inse- 
cure governments, irrational compro- 
mises and a host of other weaknesses 
which, since the book was written, con- 
tributed to the complete destruction 
and enslavement of France.* 

On the same page (592) Rugg makes 
the following unsupported and inaccu- 
rate statement: 


Fewer people are going to the polls. 
The American people * * are taking 
less and less interest in political affairs. 


Rugg’s dictum that our political sys- 
tem is a failure, supported by factual 
misstatements, by slyly worded, spe- 
cious phrases and by unsupported dicta 
can hardly be deemed an unbiased pres- 
entation of all sides of a controversial 
issue by the most enthusiastic progres- 
sive educator. The foregoing is not 
submitted as conclusive. It is submitted 
as typical of his presentation of such 


issues. 


In considering these illustrations of 
prejudiced, unscholarly and unjudicial 
treatment of an issue by the man who 
justifies his books with the argument 
that they are designed to give the 
student an unbiased knowledge of all 
sides of controversial questions, and in 
reading the similar example given be- 
low, the reader is invited to recall Rugg’s 
theory in his “Great Technology” that 
our form of government must be quickly 
replaced by a totally different system 
and that, to do so, our traditions and 
ideals must be discredited. These are 
two of many examples of biased ma- 
terial tending to carry out the purpose 
of “The Great Technology.” They re- 
fute the argument, sometimes made by 
Rugg’s supporters, that his views have 
changed since he wrote that book, as 
the books quoted from were used in 
schools and defended by Rugg until 
quite recently. 





*On p. 89 of the Teacher's Guide Rugg says 
that Teachers should stress the concept that 
government develops through the conflict of 
groups and that, although we have had only 
two major political parties, “the teacher should 
comment: on the fact that in other countries 
conditions are very different. Jn France, for ex- 
ample, there are generally at least a half-dozen 
political parties; * * ¥*.” Thus the emphasis 
favors the French system and does not present 
its grave defects. On p. 106 of the same guide 
he again comments favorably upon the multi- 
party, minority control political systems of con- 
tinental Europe. On p. 116 of the same guide 
he states: 

“Raise this question in the pupils’ minds: 
Will the present trend toward an economic crisis 
Produce a successful electoral revolt by the 
masses of the people?” 
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If his views on such matters have 
changed within the last few years, there 
could be no better argument against 
the presentation of such current, con- 
troversial issues to twelve year old 
children as a part of their education. 
Propaganda, political debate and shift- 
ing views cannot be the basis of an edu- 
cational background for children. They 
are the proper subject of inquiry for 
mature minds with a solid background 
of historical knowledge. The child whose 
educational foundation is laid upon the 
shifting sands of contemporary political 





trial and error has no educational foun- 
dation. 

If he is well grounded in the classics; 
in the political history of Greece and 
Rome; the events of the Middle Ages; 
the development of the Anglo-Saxon 
principles of the rights of men stemming 
from Magna Carta; the conflicts ‘of 
the Reformation, Cromwell, and the 
American Revolution; the French Revo- 
lution; the Napoleonic conquests and 
defeat; our Civil War and the develop- 
ment of modern Europe to the World 

(Continued on page 54) 
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(Continued from page 53) 
War, that child may be able to profit 
by a later discussion of contemporary 
affairs. To toss him, in infancy and com- 
plete ignorance, into the current mael- 
strom which Prof. Rugg himself does 
not understand and which he interprets 
with a heavy, socialistic bias, is not edu- 
cation. It is political propaganda which 
is even less respectable than the Russian 
and Nazi youth organizations, since the 
latter have the virtue of frank ac- 
knowledgment of their purpose. 

What do you think was the education of 
the men who in 1787 produced the great- 
est contribution to the art of government 
known to history, our Constitution, and 
who formed the most stable and, today, 
the oldest government of free people, 
under which millions have enjoyed more 
happiness and peace for a century and 
a half than any other people has known? 
It was no kindergarten debate of current 
issues. It was the study of the classics. 

What sort of education formed Lin- 
coln’s grasp of the fundamentals of free 
government? Compare the purity of ex- 
pression, clarity of thought, strength of 
logic, integrity of purpose, knowledge 
of government and understanding of 
humanity shown in the papers of Burke, 
Pitt, the authors of The Federalist and 
Lincoln with the bland contradictions, 
the insinuating style, the unacknowl- 
edged bias and the shifting appraisals 
of political values contained in the writ- 
ings of Harold O. Rugg and decide, for 
yourself, what form of early education 
is more likely to give your children the 
power to maintain a government in 
which people can enjoy a reasonable 
degree of peace, freedom and content- 
ment. 

One more example of the biased pres- 
entation of material advocated by Dr. 
Rugg in his Great Technology and em- 
ployed by him in his textbooks despite 
his insistence that he strives to present 
all sides of controversial questions. 

In Chapter XI of A History of Ameri- 
can Civilization, Rugg described how 
various groups among the early settlers 
lived. The subject dealt with is strictly 
economic, not political. He pictures the 
Southern plantation owners as a gam- 
bling, hard riding, hard drinking crowd 
of self indulgent, idle rich (p. 257). 
Now, invites the professor, let us see 
how the average plantation owner lived. 
George Washington was an average plan- 
tation owner. He was not a _ wine- 
bibber—as some historians imply—but 
he drank copiously; played cards; en- 
tertained and went partying 17 days in 
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one month; attended Lucullan feasts; 
kept a princely establishment; sent to 
London for his clothes and equipped 
his kitchen with enough copper utensils 
to make Oscar of the Waldorf writhe 
with envy (pp. 258-259). Have I, by 
dragging in Oscar, unfairly embellished 
the historian’s actual words? I have not. 
The foregoing differs from the original 
in only one respect. It is understate- 
ment. 

Remember that George Washington’s 
patriotic services are not the topic under 
discussion here. They are dealt with 
in a later book, The average, gambling, 
drinking, snobbish, foppish, — bloated 
landed aristocrat is the subject of this 
treatise and the unbiased, progressive 
educator selects Washington as his hor- 
rible example of that class of social 
parasites. 

Having been introduced to Washing- 
ton in this fashion, with what attitude 
of mind do you think the twelve-year- 
old will approach Rugg’s narration of 
Washington’s achievements outlined 
with scholarly restraint in another book? 
Is that Rugg’s idea of impartial exposi- 
tion? Does that represent his idea of 
the American doctrine of justice, hon- 
esty and fair play? Or are those doc- 
trines also among the traditions which 
must be “uprooted” to make way for 
the idealistic new social order? 

Now Dr. Rugg may answer, as he 
has before, by saying, “Why take ex- 
ception to my statement of known 
facts? They are true. You wish me to 
suppress the truth. I shall not do so. 
I owe the duty of telling all to your 
son. Only thus can he be protected from 
the narrow-minded hypocrisy of his 
father.” 

Very well. I shall adopt Prof. Rugg’s 
method for a moment and submit the 
result for his approval. I shall write 
a short essay on Karl Marx, thus: 


Karl Marx was a lonesome, intro- 
spective man who lived an unhappy, 
unnatural life. He had one leg and half 
a brain. 


Do I pass, Professor? No? You say 
that I have omitted all reference to 
the Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
Engels, described on p. 218 of your book 
Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures as one of the epoch-making 
documents in the history of government, 
and you call my statement that Marx 
had one leg and half a brain a plain 
falsehood? Doctor, you surprise me. I 
intend to mention the “Manifesto” in 
a second essay on Marx and as for the 


other leg and the rest of his brain, it 
is my plan to reveal those in a final 
paper to be published next year. 


HE social science champions who 

adhere to the “you're another” 
school of debate invariably shriek that 
their critics would stifle “academic free- 
dom.” That is designed to impress the 
ladies of the P. T. A. with the iniquity 
of the opposition. Academic freedom is 
not involved at all, as all educators 
know, including those who use the catch- 
words in this controversy. Academic 
freedom is the right of adults to engage 
in free discussion and inquiry. It has 
nothing to do with spreading propa- 
ganda among infants. Mature research 
students may debate the cause and cure 
of crime. Does that allow the teacher of 
ten-year-olds to dwell on the methods 
employed in murder? 

Our Constitution guarantees that an 
individual shall not be deprived of his 
liberty without due process of law. Does 
that forbid a mother to put her naughty 
child in the corner without a court 
order? No more does academic freedom 
allow subversive indoctrination of chil- 
dren. 

Another plea in abatement which Dr. 
Rugg resorts to in order to avoid the 
merits of the argument is the old de- 
vice of looking down the nose. When 
Prof. Ralph West Robey of Columbia 
University recently criticized some text- 
books, Dr. Rugg made reply in this 
fashion: 


Who is Robey to criticize textbooks? 
He’s not an historian. He’s in the busi- 
ness school. He has no standing among 
historians. Robey speaks for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. I 
represent no little group. J speak for 
the American people! [italics supplied] 


There speaks the man who believes 
that a board of “expert personnel” 
should operate “the whole enterprise.” 
It is plain that he expects his promotion 
from Chief of Propaganda to Director 
of the Whole Enterprise to come through 
any moment. If it is gazetted before 
this article appears in print I might 
as well pack my bags for Alcatraz. For 
who am I to discuss the man who speaks 
for the whole American people? Not 


* only am I no historian, I am one of 


that negligible minority who do not 
even hold a doctor’s degree. I can offer 
only one plea in my own defense. Al- 
though no historian, I am a member of 
that body of 130,000,000 Americans 
which, from time to time, makes the 
history which historians like Rugg de- 
precate. How could he sell five million 
books if we didn’t? I don’t insist on a 
share of the royalties on that ground 
but I do think that, when Dr. Rugg 
takes charge, he should not be too se- 
vere with a colleague. 

Unfortunately, whatever he may know 
about history, Dr. Rugg is neither ex- 
pert on the Constitution nor on the 
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meaning of democracy. He writes in- 
cessantly of bringing about changes, 
within the Constitution, which will ex- 
tend democracy. His proposals for a 
planned collectivism would destroy the 
Constitution and democracy. Everyone 
strives to enlarge rights favoring his 
special interests. The Constitution can 
live only while such aspirations are 
harmonized, so that none may swallow 
the others. Applying this principle to 
a recent case involving the freedom of 
the press, I wrote: 

When rights are inflated they become 

privileges that, in their turn, destroy 

other rights of equal value. (People 

v. Passafume, 22 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 785 

at p. 788) 

That seems self evident. It is equally 
plain that Dr. Rugg’s extension of some 
democratic rights would eventually de- 
stroy all democratic rights and end in 
the dictatorship that he recommends 
in his Great Technology. 

Do not make the mistake of believing 
that this social science matter is some- 
thing that will pass away if left to itself. 
The danger is real and vital and cannot 
be avoided by sitting on one’s hands. 
In an essay contest just completed by 
a Legion Post, under conditions which 
prevented the contestants from consult- 
ing books or getting aid curing the two- 
hour contest period, the papers sub- 
mitted by the nine post graduate and 
upper class contestants were startling. 
A plan to stabilize business was sub- 
mitted which was, in effect, a carbon 
copy of the Russian commissar and Nazi 
fuehrer systems. Only three recognized 
it as such, three minced around it by 
saying that there was much for and 
against it and three thought it was an 
excellent idea! 

This was in a school that, until lately, 
used the Rugg books. If two-thirds of 
our high school graduates are willing 
to entertain dictatorship, complacency 
toward the Rugg philosophy is hardly 
justified. Do not be misled by the essays 
and speeches, reeking with patriotism, 
submitted by the pupils in most con- 
tests. Our Legion Post was, until we 
realized that these compositions might 
be the result of an afternoon in the 
library rather than a barometer of the 
students’ real attitude. The only way 
to learn the truth is to submit well con- 
sidered questions which the pupils must 
answer on the spot. 

No doubt it will be said that nine 
students, even bright ones, prove noth- 
ing. I know of others with similar views, 
but the conclusive answer to that ob- 
jection is that the majority of the nine 
thought along the lines of the thousands 
who belong to the American Youth 
Congress. 

It may also be said that books of 
the Rugg type are the only ones available 
today. If the only well is poisoned 
another must be dug. Neither the scope 
of this article nor the qualifications of 
(Continued on page 56) 
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OR the young American, Winchester has 

developed a new .22 target rifle that’s 
tops in shooting equipment at lowest cost! 

There’s a tremendous interest in super- 
vised small-bore target shooting. Junior 
clubs of the National Rifle Association and 
the American Legion offer thousands of 
American boys the opportunity to become 
real rifle shots. 

And now Winchester has come through 
with a new target rifle in two different 
types, that is just the thing for junior short- 
range competitive shooting, both indoors 
and outdoors. Designed and built to give 
the same supreme service for which Win- 
chester rifles have been world famous for 
75 years. 

In both Target and Match styles, Model 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
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A Fine Low-Cost, Fully Equipped 


69-A has a full-size target-type stock with 
army style leather sling-strap. Winchester 
bolt action with Speed Lock, fully enclosed 
safety firing-pin and thumb-lever safety lock. 
25-inch barrel. For.22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
Target style has Winchester 80 extension 
rear peep sight and post front. Match rifle 
has Lyman 57E extension rear peep sight 
and post front sight on ramp with cover. 
When you have made your choice of a 
rifle, get Winchester Leader cartridges for 
it. They’re speedy, finely accurate, depend- 
able, cost no more, and cause 
you no rust or cleaning 
worry, because they’re 
Staynless. ... For 
further details, 
write Dept. 25-AR. 
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THE SECRET OF HEALTHY HAIR 
Hair getting thin? Bothered by dandruff? Don't waste 
time moping or doping your halt. Wake up your scalp 
and see the difference, feel the results. Let Vitabrush, 
the new electric driven scalp brush, answer your hair 


HERSHEY MFG. CO., 13! So. LaSalle, Chicago 
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(Continued from page 55) 
the writer permit any discussion of the 
type of book to be written, but Bernard 
de Voto has made a brilliant contribu- 
tion to thought along those lines in the 
March issue of Harper’s. Every parent 
should read his article. 


UGG did not start life as a teacher. 
He was trained to deal in mass pro- 
duction, the regimentation of men and 
materials, Perhaps that is why totali- 
tarianism does not offend him, Perhaps 
he does not realize that totalitarianism 


(Continued from page 117) 
showin’ in their work,” declared Yahoo, 
pausing to pass out the cloves. “You 
saw how Smelly Harris acted yest’day 
when his hawss tossed him on thet roll 
o’ bobwire. Sat grinnin’ while Annabelle 
fussed over his face with liniment, ‘stead 
o’ goin’ on about his fence mendin’.” 

“Smelly did it a-purpose,” averred 
Squint. “Thumbed his horse. Thet sorrel 
never could stand t’ be tickled, an’ 
Smelly knowed it. I seen it all.” 

“T tell you, boys, it can’t go on,” 
Yahoo made gloomy prophecy. “Men 
wasn’t meant to act thataway. Way 
they’re growlin’ at each other, somethin’s 
bound to pop soon.” 

With the help of a bartender and a 
few sympathetic citizens, they sorted 
out their mounts and laid a course for 
home. 

The Pot Hook, a sizeable outfit, 
claimed for its range as much of the 
surrounding territory as it needed. It 
being the oldest and toughest outfit in 
Santa Cruz County, Arizona, its claims 
met respect. 

Yahoo, with Squint and Snuffy dozing 
in their saddles, had not yet gained 
sight of home when Smelly Harris came 
dusting down the road. Smelly’s famous 
nose was splitting the wind, and he ap- 
peared to be in a hurry. He slewed his 
horse half around in a sliding halt. ““Was 
comin’ after you, boss,” he called. “We 
got. ..uh...a mite o’ trouble.” 

“So it’s come,” Yahoo sighed. “Who's 
shot who on account o’ Annabelle?” 

“Ain’t nobody shot,’ Smelly dis- 
claimed with some dignity. “An’ you 
cain’t rightly blame Miss Annabelle. 
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is implicit in his scheme for a planned 
economy.* His values are material, not 
humanistic. The tremendous strength of 
the spiritual forces that created an 
America which liberated men’s souls 
escapes him. His estimate of the framers 
of the Constitution is that they were 
greedy men of property. He is devoid 
of the spiritual understanding and polit- 
ical sagacity of the elder William Pitt, 
whose appreciation of the genius of the 


* “Leviathan (the totalitarian menace) is effi- 
cient planning.’* So says Hermann Rauschning 
in his new book The Redemption of Democracy. 
As an ex-Nazi leader, he should know. 








American Founding Fathers led him to 
y: 
I must declare that in all my reading 


and observation—and it has been my 
favorite study ; I have read Thucydides, 


sa 
and meditated the rise of the master 
states of the world—for solidity of rea- 
soning, force of sagacity, and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such a complica- 


tion of difficult circumstances, no body 

of men can stand before the national 

Congress of Philadelphia. 

The genius of the American People 
has enlightened the world for a century 
and a half. No problem has been too 
complex for their solution. They will, 
in time, solve the present, perplexing 
economic difficulties caused by mass pro- 
duction. But when they do so it will 
be in a manner, and by a method, suit- 
able to a free people who disdain 
tyranny by whatever name it stalks; 
not through any means fashioned from 
the concepts which imprison the souls 
of the enslaved people of Europe. 


on The Soho 


It seems she came across that little 
box canyon where we penned the bulls.” 

“She better steer clear o’ there,” said 
Yahoo. “They’re still mean.” He had 
bought eight Hereford bulls to use in 
grading up his herds. “Didn't go in 
among ’em, did she?” 

“N-no, not zactly.” Smelly fingered 
his flexible nose into weird shapes. “She 
says they looked sad, penned up. She 
thought they was... was...ulp... 
pinin’ for their lil’ calves. Y’see, she 
don’t know—now, wait a minute, fellers!” 

Yahoo’s bellow drowned out the 
chuckling of Squint and Snuffy. He 
clasped his middle, gasping. “Bulls .. . 
pinin’ for their—! Lawdy me, what'll 
she do next!” 

“Um.” Smelly swallowed. “So she took 
down the bars.” 

Yahoo’s laugh ended on a strangled 
grunt. “She—wha-at? Let them bulls 
out? Holy—! They gotta be rounded up, 
‘fore they—” 

“Yeah,” said Smelly. “We ‘lowed that 
too. But when we got there they was 
gone. They’d run east.” 

“Into the hills!” groaned Snuffy. “It'll 
take days to run ’em down!” 

“Their tracks,” Smelly stammered on, 
“is mixed with the tracks o’ the east 
herd. All them two-year-olds, y’know. 
They stompeded when the bulls came 
sky-hootin’ up the pasture. Whole damn 
herd’s scattered through the hills an’ 
still goin’! But like I said, you cain’t 
rightly blame Miss Annabelle. She 
only—” 

“She only tore hell’s lid off an’ 
throwed it away, is all?” broke in Squint 
faintly. “Sweet odor o’ brimstone!” 


Yahoo Blakesley didn’t stop to talk. 
Forging a reasonably straight course 
afoot for the house, he found Annabelle 
on the porch. He paused at the bottom 
step, not only to catch his balance, but 
to fashion into some kind of coherence 
the storm of his emotions. 

But Annabelle spoke first. Annabelle 
was deeply hurt and shocked, and her 
big brown eyes were full of reproach. 
“Uncle Hugh!” Her sweet but chiding 
voice rang like a softly struck silver 
bell. ““You’ve been drinking again . 
and Squint and Snuffy, too! Oh, dear, 
after all I’ve said!” 

Uncle Hugh was neither ashamed nor 
in anything like a repentant mood. He 
said chokedly, “Eight blooded Hereford 
bulls, at five hundred a head an’ three 
hundred for shippin’ costs!” 

Annabelle’s expression said that this 
was a pretty transparent attempt at 
trying to change the subject. She opened 
her lips to speak again, but Yahoo 
wasn’t finished. 

“Three hundred head o’ two-year-old 
stuff . . . my beef herd . . . runnin 
pounds off theirselves in the hills! Why 
in the... hem. . . why didja do it?” 

Annabelle’s fair brow creased faintly. 
“Oh ... that. Why, I don’t think it 
right to pen animals up. It’s heartless. 
They should be free. After all, you can 
always go and get them when you want 
them. Can’t you, now, Uncle Hugh.” 

Yahoo took time to breathe twice 
slowly. “Them bulls,” he said muffledly, 
“ain’t meant to run loose with . . . uh. 
lady cows. Not yet. If they do, they'll 
—never mind. You wouldn’t sabe thet. 
Why, blast it—!” 
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“Uncle!” Annabelle lowered her eyes. 
“Your language!” 

Yahoo was a strong man in mind and 
body, but he had his limits, Also, he 
had taken aboard a generous load of the 
Silver Horn’s alleged fine, potent rye. 
“My language an’ pussonal habits,” he 
roared, “has suited me for sixty-odd 
years. If you wore pants, young lady, 
Ya—” 

“Uncle—!” Annabelle blushed. Squint 


and Snuffy grinned. Smelly Harris 
scowled. 
“The stage,” went on Yahoo, “leaves 


Benediction t’morrer noon for Nogales, 
an’ trains leave Nogales for the East. I 
hope you have a pleasant trip, Annabelle. 
I'll send you a hundred dollars ev’ry 
month. Thet way I expect to save money 
an’ mebbe the sanity o’ this here so- 
called cattle outfit!” 

Smelly Harris stalked forward, “You 
cain’t talk thataway to Miss Annabelle!” 

“Huh? Whazzat?” Yahoo popped his 
eyes at him. “Why, you—!” 

“Yeah, an’ there'll be plenty more 
feel like me, when they come in! Yahoo 
Blakesley, you cain’t bully an’ cuss an’ 
shove thet poor gal around like she was 
intl 

“Mr. Harris . . . please!” Annabelle in- 
terposed a white restraining hand. She 
had the look now of purity and righteous- 
ness in martyrdom, suffering but cour- 
ageous. “Do you mean, Uncle: Hugh,” 
she asked with gentle grief, “that I am 
no longer welcome in your house?” 

“Thet,”’ nodded Yahoo, “is one way 
to put it, roughly.” 

“Then I shall leave at once!” Anna- 
belle stood erect and dignified as a queen 
rudely dethroned by the uncouth mob. 
“I couldn’t sleep under your roof, know- 
ing that you... you didn’t want me 
here.” For only a second did her voice 
falter. “I shall stay at the Benediction 
hotel tonight and take the stage tomor- 
row. Mr. Harris, will you drive me into 
town when I’ve packed my things?” 

“IT ...um... sho’ will,” gulped 
Smelly, and blew his nose. “An’ if 
there’s anythin’ else, Miss Annabelle 

. anythin’ at all—” He slid a baleful 
eye at Yahoo, his wistful tone suggest- 
ing homicide as a slight service, 

“No, Mr. Harris, that is all I ask.” 
Annabelle favored him with a sad, sweet 
smile, and paused as she turned into the 
house. “Uncle Hugh, I want you to re- 
member ... always... that I bear you 
no ill will.” 

The magnificence of such forgiveness 
overwhelmed Smelly, who shook his 
head and heaved a sigh. Yahoo grunted 
and tongued a piece of clove out of his 
hollow tooth. He started into the house, 
and Smelly started after him. Squint 
and Snuffy hitched their belts and came 
stepping forward, 

“What you gonna do, 
growled Smelly. 

Yahoo eyed him up and down. “I,” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 57) 

he stated clearly, “am goin’ to bed. I’m 
goin’ to dream I’m a Montana sheep- 
herder with ticks an’ no troubles. Git 
the hell out o’ my way. Git the hell 
off this spread. You're fired . . . whole 
damn crew’s fired! ’Cept Squint an’ 
Snuffy, an’ they better make out to 
handle all work till I get a new crew, or 
they’re fired too!” 

The deep hours of night brought the 
hands drooping in by twos and threes, 
dog tired and disgusted. Some of the 
older riders betrayed a noticeable lack 
of delicacy in commenting on people 
who went around letting bulls loose. 

Yahoo, asleep in bed, awakened only 
when somebody yelled in his good ear, 
causing him to leap up and crack his 
head against the chin of the yeller. The 
owner of the chin uttered a grunt. Rub- 
bing his head, Yahoo blinked around at 
what appeared to be half the country’s 
population convening in his bedroom. 

“What the hell?” queried Yahoo rea- 
sonably. 

Sheriff Hank Milroy, nursing his chin 
and a loosened tooth, spoke for the party. 
He was a big man with the disillusioned 
look of a cynical old pack mule, and 
wore a huge gun that sagged him slanch- 
ways. He was partly deaf, and had a 
habit of shouting. 

“A helluva nuncle!” he _ bellowed. 
“Here y’be snoozin’ yore bald haid off, 
whilst yore pore niece is mebbe layin’ 
murdered dead in her blood by thet 
black-hearted son!” 

Yahoo wiped sleep from his eyes, fog- 
gily trying to recall how many black- 
hearted sons he knew. “Which one did 
what?” 

Sheriff Hank reached a large paw be- 
hind him and dragged Smelly Harris into 
the light of the lamp. “Tell him!” he 
snapped. “Tell the unmoral ol’ likker- 
trap what happened!” 

“Blaze Gallivan!” gulped Smelly. His 
face didn’t have a healthy hue, and even 
his nose seemed to have lost some of its 
fine rich color. “Yeah . . . thet outlaw. 
The hombre that’s wanted on thet new 
reward dodger. I knowed him right off, 
‘count o’ the red streak in his hair an’ 
all, Thet dodger shows his pitcher an’ 
tells about his—” 

“T,” growled Yahoo testily, pulling on 
his socks, “ain’t a damn bit int’rested in 
the looks an’ hair o’ any badman. Wha’d 
he do to you an’ what you let him do it 
for? It’s come to a fine pass, when a Pot 
Hook man has to holler for the law jest 
because some bronco with red hair—” 

“Listen to him, will ya?” the sheriff 
roared. ‘“‘Smelly’s tellin’ you he was stuck 
up on the road by Blaze Gallivan! Smelly 
didn’t have no gun, the damn idjit, an’ 
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that’s why he had to let him get away 
with it.” ? 

“No gun?” 

“No gun,” Smelly confessed. “Miss 
Annabelle, she ‘lowed as how a man 
don’t need to carry one, less’n he figgers 
to shoot somebody. An’ it ain’t right to 
shoot folks, she said. So I left off my 
gun. An’ when this Gallivan popped up 
he had two of ’em. After he took the 
buckboard—” 

“Wha-at?” Yahoo’s mustaches rippled 
with the wind of his snort. “My buck- 
board an’ team?” 

“An’ yore niece!” blared the sheriff. 
“Happened hours ago. Smelly had to 
hoof it into town. Thet Gallivan’s got all 
the start in the world an’ he took to the 
hardpan . . . an’ it’s too dark to see 
tracks even if he left any, which he 
didn’t! Give him thet paper you showed 
me, Smelly.” 

Smelly fished out a crumpled piece of 
paper. “Gallivan wrote this,” he mum- 
bled. “Tol’ me to give it to you.” 

Yahoo turned it three ways and handed 
it back. “Ain’t got my specs. What’s it 
say?” 

“Tt says,” announced Sheriff Hank, 
“thet you gotta part with some cash if 
you want yore niece back!” 

It was an unfortunate way to put it. 
“Never mind what I want,” Yahoo 
hedged. “How much does he want? I 
could mebbe rake up a hundred or two 
if I hafta.” 

“He wants two thousand.” 

“Hah? Why, thet damn bandit!” 

“Two thousand,” repeated the sheriff. 
“Don’t act like you ain’t got it. I know 
better. You carry plenty times thet much 
in the Benediction Bank.” 


“How’m I gonna get it this time o’, 


night?” 

Sheriff Hank studied the note. “He 
gives you till noon t’morrer. Got to be 
in hard cash, at the foot o’ Whistlin’ 
Butte, under the white rock on the 
west side.” 

“T’morrer?” Yahoo met the sheriff’s 
eye. “She'll be with him all that time 
... all night. Hank, I don’t feel good.” 

“Nor me.” The sheriff gnawed at his 
lip. “If you say, Yahoo, I'll organize a 
posse an’ comb all night . . . an’ take 
a chance on killin’ her if we run him ina 
hole. Thet might be the best . . . hem 
. « - you know what I mean.” 


“Uh-huh. Case you draw blank, I'll 
send Smelly with the money first thing 
in the mornin’. It ain’t the money that’s 
on my mind. It’s—” Yahoo cleared his 
throat noisily and stared at nothing. 

Men in the room nodded embarrassed- 
ly and filed out after the sheriff. Minutes 
later the hoofs of the posse pounded out 
of the yard and off into the night. Most 
of the Pot Hook hands went along, weary 
as they were. 


ITH the coming of the morning’s 

blatantly cheerful sunlight, the 
Pot Hook riders came drifting in, bone- 
aching, groggy from lack of sleep, dis- 
mal with failure. Yahoo took one look 
at them and silently retired into the 
house. Smelly returned from placing the 
ransom money, and reported the country 
deserted around Whistling Butte. Sheriff 
Hank rode in, mumbled his failure, and 
rode off. 

Noon came and went. The long after- 
noon waned, and still no sign of Anna- 
belle. ““He’s double-crossed us,” muttered 
Yahoo, his seamed face strained. He 
stood with the silent hands in the yard. 
“She was my own kin.” He worked his 
mouth. “My own kin. My brother's 
daughter. A good girl. An’ I sent her off 
to... to be—” 

Somebody let out a shout. “Look... 
comin’ up the trail! Whozat?” 

It was a big buckskin carrying a 
double burden, plodding slowly with 
drooping head and slack rein. A tall man 
rode in the saddle, a smaller body held 
in his arms. With nearness, outlines grew 
clearer. The cradled body was that of 
Annabelle. 

Yahoo made a strange sound in his 
throat and put a hand over his eyes. 
The Pot Hook hands, faces blanched and 
stiff, mechanically dragged off their hats. 

The tall rider advanced slowly into 
the vard, and halted the buckskin with 
a soft word, facing the stricken group. 
Like the horse and the body in his arms, 
he was grimed with dust. He asked 
gravely, “Any you gents Hugh Blakes- 
ley?” 

“Me.” Yahoo moved woodenly for- 
ward. “Is she... is she—?” 

The cradled body stirred in the long 
arms. A tousled yellow head lifted. A 
face, lovely and flushed with sleep, drew 
away from its shelter against the rough 
shirt. Annabelle yawned luxuriously and 
rubbed her big brown eyes with her 
knuckles, 

“Hello, Uncle Hugh! Hello, boys!” 

The tall rider eased her gently to the 
ground, but remained in the saddle, him- 
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self. He shook out his bandanna and 
wiped his face. 

Yahoo and the Pot Hook hands stood 
and gasped at the brightly smiling Anna- 
celle. “You . . « UN... a eee 
stammered Yahoo, 

“Hungry,” admitted Annabelle, still 
flushed but composed. “We haven't had 
a bite since—” 

Smelly interrupted with a gurgling 
yell, glaring at the stranger, who had 
cuffed back his hat to finish wiping his 
face. “Look! He. . . he’s the cuss! Blaze 
Gallivan!” 

Blaze Gallivan went on wiping, using 
his left hand. His right hand slapped 
softly on worn walnut. He murmured 
pleasantly, “Take it easy, gents. My 
hawss is tuckered out . . . don’t make 
me fight.” He had the quiet Texas 
drawl, and his eyes were cool and wary. 

Annabelle stretched lithe white arms, 
yawned again, and smiled charmingly on 
them all. “It’s such a long ride to Nogales 
and back. And when the buckboard team 
got tired, we had to—” 

“Nogales?” Yahoo stared in bewilder- 
ment, his somewhat vagrant sense of 
moral propriety primly outraged. Anna- 
belle displayed no crushed despair of a 
compromised young maiden lady. On the 
contrary, she sparkled with a brazen air 
of radiance, as if she didn’t give a hoot. 
To indict her as a transgressor against 
the chaste conventions of respectability 
was a novel experience to Yahoo, who 
was more accustomed to sitting on the 
accused’s bench. It required a mental 
adjustment which confused him. 

“M-mm.” Annabelle nodded content- 
edly. ‘““Nogales. We had to go there, of 
course, after we . . . I mean, after we 
both knew—” For the first time she be- 
trayed embarrassment. Her flush glowed 
to deep rose. “You tell him, Launcelot.” 

“Launcelot?” Yahoo looked around. 
Several elegant names, decently buried 
long ago by their guilty owners, had been 
disinterred by Annabelle, but this was 
a new one. “Whozee?” 

“Me,” said Blaze Gallivan. “It’s my 
sven name. Blakesley, I'm a different 
man since meeting Annabelle. I expect 
to live right now, if folks let me.” 

“You do, huh? Why, you kidnappin’ 
blackguard—!”’ 








“Uncle Hugh, don’t you dare call him 
names!” For all her gentleness, Anna- 
belle proved herself capable of a wonder- 
ful ferocity. “He behaved as a perfect 
gentleman toward me!” 

“I never meant harm to her,” said 
Gallivan. “Needed money to get out 0 
this country an’ back to Texas, is all. 
Your law’s pressing me for smoking down 
that Canelo City gambler. But I came 
back to tell you to keep your money. 
We'll get along some way, Annabelle an’ 
me. We got married in Nogales late last 
night. Decided on it kinda ...uh.. 
sudden, y’understand. Picked up your 
money at the butte on the way back. 
Here ‘tis. If you'll let Annabelle stay 
here till I make it to Texas an’ send for 
her—” 

“Hm!” Yahoo, in this moment, showed 
some of the true greatness that had 
made him a power in the county and a 
successful expurgator of range squatters. 

“Money,” he stated, “is a handy thing, 
an’ it’s saved many a promisin’ marriage. 
A bride oughta be with her husband at 
all times, I’ve always said. You keep thet 
money, young feller . . . it’s my weddin’ 
gift to Annabelle. Don’t give me argu- 
ments, now. I feel right kindly toward 
you. Taken a likin’ to you, in fact. 
You'll start a nice lil’ cattle spread in 
Texas, huh? Sho’. Stick to one spot an’ 
don’t never leave it.” 

He beamed his blessing on them, his 
jutting eyebrows at high mast. “Better 
get on yore way ‘fore the sheriff happens 
along. You'll need fresh hawsses, an’ I'll 
tell Wong to pack up a bait o’ grub for 
you.” 

“Well, say now, you’re sure—” 

“Oh, Uncle Hugh—!” 

“Nothin’ a-tall . . . nothin’ I shouldn’t 
do.” Yahoo brushed away all thanks. 
“Somebody go saddle two good hawsses. 
Throw in a coupla pack hawsses, too, an’ 
get beddin’ an’ tarps out o’ my room. 
Squint! Snuffy! Go tend . . . now, what 
they layin’ there on the ground for? 
Klass, boot ’em up!” 

“Got fainted, baass,”’ mumbled the 
Skanderhoovian, and sorrowfully lum- 
bered off. “Me, Ay go get droonk!” 

Yahoo caressed his drooping mustach 
and gazed fondly about him. Normalcy 
was returning to the Pot Hook. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

who gave their lives in what has so often 
seemed a vain effort to make sure the 
blessings of freedom upon the earth. Did 
they fight and die for nothing? The dead 
cannot answer, but the living can. It is 
not for them but for us, who came away 
with our lives, to make answer to that 
desperate query. Did they fight and die 
for nothing? 

I believe you men of The American 
Legion can answer. If you are willing to 
lead us all to LIVE for what they 
DIED, they have not given up life’s 
golden age for nothing. If you who are 
left can teach us all to take thought, 
to bear pains, to bow in patience and in 
sacrifice—and if necessary to fight again 
as you fought—then, in death, they bear 
the shining faces of the glorified. The 
test has come again. It is up to us, not 
up to them. 

Do you quite realize with what grow- 


(Continued from page 27) 
Each year, about the middle of Sep- 


tember, the Brooklyn Dodgers assemble 
a strange convoy. Into six station 
wagons are piled everything needed to 
conduct a portable baseball school— 
bats, balls, equipment, the entire Dodger 
scouting staff, four coaches, two trainers, 
and a mascot. The station wagons then 
set out on a tour which covers the 
length and breadth of America and 
finally ends up late in December in 
Southern California. 

The sessions in each town last for ten 
days. Usually three or four boys are 
signed to contracts to play with one of 
the Dodger farm affiliates. In 1940, the 
caravan signed up 47 boys. In 19309, it 
issued contracts to 41. Of the 1939 
crop, 22 are still in the Dodgers’ system, 
and every one of them is looked upon 
as a potential major leaguer. That’s 
enough for a complete Dodger roster 
in 1943. 

The Philadelphia Athletics are unique 
in that through Connie Mack they have 
a part in the most elaborate system of 
all—without having to foot a penny 
of the bill. The Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany—which also sponsors baseball 
broadcasts in many Eastern cities— 
takes care of all expenses. 

This school, too, is of the traveling 
variety. Venerable Connie Mack of the 
Athletics is the head of the organization, 
and the faculty is tops. The chief in- 
structors are those famous stars of the 
past, Jack Coombs, now head coach at 
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ing fervor the rest of us in America— 
those who fought no wars—do you 
realize how we look upon you as our 
first line of defense? For you are they 
who know. You have weighed the issues 
of life and of death. You have walked 
on a high road and have been ready for 
death. You can teach us as can no others 
what is worth dying for and what is not. 

Were we not thrilled by the sublime 
words of Winston Churchill when he 
cried, speaking of that gallant band of 
Britons who make up the R. A. F.: 
“Never in the course of human conflict 
have so many owed so much to so few.” 

Men of The American Legion, I have 
the deep conviction that if all the rest 
of us Americans could become suddenly 
and adequately articulate, we should 
look into your eyes and say: Never. in 
the course of our one hundred and fifty 
years of history have so many owed so 
much to so few. 


GOES TO S$ 


Duke University, and Ira Thomas, the 
A’s scout. Under them are 43 carefully- 
trained instructors, including Rabbit 
Maranville, Honus Wagner and Jack 
Barry, coach at Holy Cross. The in- 
structors receive $1500 for their ten 
weeks’ work. 

This mobile school covers the East, 
from Jacksonville to Boston, and reg- 
istration in 1941 is expected to exceed 
200,000. The instructors travel in groups 
of three, each group covering three 
cities. At the end of the course, the 
cream of the crop in each city is or- 
ganized into a team, and the 43 cities 
then play against each other in regular 
league competition. Finally, the two best 
teams meet in Philadelphia’s Shibe Park. 
Last year it was Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, against Charlotte, North Carolina 
—a minor classic which attracted an 
overflow crowd of 30,000 people, more 
than either the Athletics or the Phillies 
attracted to a single game during the 
1940 season! This year 25 graduates of 
this school are playing in organized 
baseball. 


VERYONE in baseball, from Judge 

Landis down, is firmly convinced 
that the school system is one of the 
greatest developments in the history of 
the sport. John McDonald, head of the 
Brooklyn farm system, says, “At least 
30 percent of the big league ball players 
of the 1945-1950 period will be products 
of these schools. After 1950, I'd say that 
probably all of them will be.” Ford 


Upon your shoulders you bear the 
heavy burden of leadership. Always you 
are destined to be the line that stands 
between the rest of us and failure—the 
tragic failure to know, to sense, to be- 
lieve in; to understand the true values 
of democracy. By your example you 
must teach us, in firmness and in 
patience, to accept that self-imposed 
discipline which makes man’s freedom 
possible upon the earth. 

But leadership is far more than a 
burden and an obligation. It is a sublime 
privilege. For we must abide in the con- 
viction that life has meaning and has 
purpose. We have come from somewhere 
and we are going somewhere. A Divine 
pattern is in process. May I give you, in 
closing, to fortify this thought, those un- 
forgettable lines of that great English 
poet, Alfred Noyes: 


In the light of the silent stars 
that shine on the restless sea; 

In the cry of the weary wind and 
the beauty of flower and tree: 

Under the breath of laughter, deep 
in the tide of tears, 

I hear the loom of the weaver that 
weaves the web of the years. 


Frick, president of the National League, 
believes that the school system has 
saved organized baseball from _bank- 
ruptcy. 

For back in 1933, baseball was dying. 
Because of the depression and a general 
lack of interest, 29 out of 47 baseball 
leagues had collapsed completely. The 
supply of new players was being choked 
off at its source. The sandlots were dis- 
appearing. Young America was forget- 
ting baseball and turning to other sports. 

Typical of the baseball depression of 
1933 were the Cincinnati Reds—help- 
lessly mired down in the cellar of the 
National League. In 1935, as an experi- 
ment, Larry MacPhail instituted the first 
Red school at the Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia, farm club. And in just five years, 
the Cincinnati Reds were the champions 
of the world! 

The backbone of that team was not 
bought. It was developed. And no less 
than six of the men who helped build 
up the team over the transitory period 
were developed in that single session of 
that single school at Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia! They were Lee Grissom, Whitey 
Moore, Lee Gamble, Les Scarsella, 
Jimmy Outlaw, and Frank McCormick, 
who was voted the most valuable player 
in the National League last year. 

Another great development, which 
has grown up side by side with the 
schools, is of course the junior baseball 
program sponsored by The American 
Legion. Organized baseball is extending 
its roots down into the sandlot. 
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Readers of this magazine are familiar 
with the story of the development of our 
Junior Baseball work since its inception 
in 1926. The two major leagues have 
granted a $20,000 annual subsidy to 
help the American Legion keep alive 
sandlot competition. In 1940, more than 
half. a million youngsters took part. 
Each team is outfitted and coached by 
the local American Legion Post. The 
state champions meet in regional and 
sectional tournaments, and the sectional 
champions clash in a Junior World 
Series which attracts huge crowds and 
dozens of major league scouts. 

Today there are more than 70 players 
in the majors who broke into baseball 
through the American Legion competi- 
tion. Without the Legion, only a tiny 
fraction of them would be in baseball 
today. 

Take the case of Bob Kennedy, 10- 
year-old Chicago White Sox third base- 
man. Young Kennedy lived a few blocks 
from the White Sox ball park. He was 
a great all-around athlete in high school 
—at everything but baseball. His school 
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(Continued from page 23) 
America for the next fifty or a hundred 
years. The best insurance that we'll 
weather them is in a healthy, intelligent 
youth. We in Michigan are going to do 
our share.” 

He then explained to me about the 
American Legion Billet-Preventorium at 
Otter Lake, which was established as a 
Children’s Billet in the beginning of the 
American Legion’s Child Welfare pro- 
gram and shortly thereafter converted 
to the much-needed Children’s Pre- 
ventorium. The idea behind Otter Lake 
is to stamp out childhood tuberculosis 
and malnutrition. 

So when Steve Bates arrived there he 
found himself under the supervision of 
Miss Monica Kenney and her assistant, 
Mildred McCary, both graduate, regis- 
tered nurses—both fitted temperamen- 
tally to handle children suddenly taken 
from their homes and thrust into a 
strange environment. 

This is important because the chief 
weapon to combat T. B. is mental tran- 
quillity. And, surprising as it may seem, 
children have to be coaxed and trained 
to eat the right foods. For example, 
Steve had never eaten spinach, so im- 
mediately he said he didn’t like it. He 
Was persuaded to try a bit, just a taste, 
Then a teaspoonful. Then a larger help- 
ing. He finally found he liked spinach. 

Dr. C. D. Chapin of Otter Lake, who 
comes by the Billet every day to look 
over the children, recommended fourteen 
hours a day sleep, a quart and a half of 
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didn’t have a baseball team. 

But two years ago, as a summer pas- 
time, he started pitching for an Ameri- 
can Legion junior baseball team, His 
pitching arm was so powerful it was al- 
most impossible for a catcher to hold 
him, He pitched four no-hit games. And 
then he entered the White Sox baseball 
school. That same year his name was 
affixed to a White Sox contract. By the 
time two springs had rolled around, he 
was holding down the third base job, 
and earning in the vicinity of $5,000 a 
year. 

The major league stars who have 
entered the game through baseball’s new 
methods include Joe DiMaggio, Joe 
Gordon, Bob Feller, Buddy Lewis, Augie 
Galan, Mickey Owen, Myron McCor- 
mick, Billy Doerr, Ted Williams, Ray 
Mack, Lou Boudreau, and dozens of 
others. 

Today, 20 percent of the major league 
players, 60 percent of the minor leaguers, 
are products of baseball’s New Deal. 
Tomorrow, the entire structure of base- 
ball will be flooded with them. 
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milk and three well-balanced meals. In 
ten days Steve was distinctly better, and 
wanted to go to school with the others 
on the bus. He attended in the morning, 
and in the afternoon rested two hours, 
and went to bed at seven at night. He 
began to put on weight, but he would 
stay there until it was normal and his 
X-rays and diagnosis were negative. 

He wasn’t homesick after the first 
few days because the Billet-Preventor- 
jum is composed of six cottages, each 
with a house mother and a play-room, 
and the children are grouped according 
to age and other necessary classifica- 
tions. 

“Over five thousand kids have passed 
through the Billet-Preventorium since 
its inception,” Commander Puttbrese 
said, “and every one took home a sturdy 
body—and showed improved intelligence 
and application in school.” 

“What do you do about clothes— 
since they come usually from poorer 
families?” 

Commander Al grinned. “Listen, that 
Billet is Michigan’s baby. The Auxiliary 
gets a share of the poppy fund—we sold 
a million poppies in 1940—and that 
helps buy them snow suits in the winter, 
and bathing suits in the summer. They’re 
always adequately clothed. And a De- 
troit Post has a shoe fund out of which 
all shoes are furnished. If a child needs 
glasses or teeth attention he gets them.” 

I had been looking through a printed 
list of rules of eligibility. 

(Continued on page 62) 





ONLY A FEW MEN 
CAN HAVE THIS 


RARE RUSTIC 


BRIAR PIPE 


Cut from genuine 


ALGERIAN ROOTS 


Because of the size of the bowl, 
this rich-looking pipe can be cut 
only from large-size briar roots. 
It's @ real man's pipe—rugged, 
hefty, yet the delicate carv- 
ings give it remarkable beauty. 
Easy to smoke because you 
get a grip on it and holds a 
generous filling of tobacco. 
Now you can own one of 
these luxury pipes at an 
amazingly low price. 


















AIR- VENT 
ASSURES 
- DRY 
SMOKING 
Six Phase Filter Condenser 
guerantees cool smoking. 





















RARE RUSTIC 
BRIAR « 

Pouch (4 
RUM and MAPLE 
PIPE MIXTURE 

FOU PACK THREE 
SQUIRES TOBACCO 





By arrangement with 
the Rum & Maple To- 
bacco Corp., we are 
able to give you fuii- 
size packages of these 
two famous tobaccos. 
This is an opportunity 
for you to smoke 
these tobaccos which 
| are sold at stores 


FREE with 
EACH PIPE 












America’s No. | Fine Tobac- 
co—the Pouch Pack sold for 
40c, now sells for 15c. 

Three Squires Tobacco is 
mild, friendly, mellow.. A 
great value at I5c. These to- 
baccos can be smoked indi- 
vidually, or blended together. 


SMELLS if you are not 100%, satisfied, 
eis we will cheerfully send your 
money back and you keep the pipe and 


tobaccos. Sent C.O.D. you pay the postman 
$1.00 plus 18¢ C.O.D, fee, or send a dollar bill, 
check, money-order or stamps and save (8c. 
Get acquainted with the most unusual pipe we 
have ever offered. Free catalogue of other 
Westminster bargains with each order. 


The Bouse of Westminster, Ltd. 
Tobacconists & Pipe Purveyors 
189-D Fourth Ave. (Cor. 16 St.) New York 
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(Continued from page 61) 

“Tt says here,” I remarked, “that you 
don’t take into the Billet-Preventorium 
children with advanced T. B., asthma, 
heart trouble, diabetes or other chronic 
diseases. What do you do with such 
children?” 

“If there is a county facility,” he re- 
plied, “we put the child in it. Otherwise 
we may bring the child to the Children’s 
Hospital here in Detroit. Otter Lake is 
a preventorium, pure and simple, to beat 
disease before it takes hold. We codper- 
ate with and utilize all of the other 
established child-care and _ protective 
facilities of the right standard in helping 
children of veterans of the World War. 

He glanced through some papers on 
his desk. 

“Don’t get the idea that we confine 
ourselves to caring for the two or three 
hundred kids who go through Otter Lake 
each year. In 1940 we aided, in some 
fashion, 19,873 sons and daughters of 
veterans. And doing it, we _ spent 


$72,135.75. We do a job of child- 
welfaring in this Department.” 

A look at the bulging files convinced 
me of that. But I returned to the eligi- 
bility rules. 

“Tt says,” I went on, “that you don’t 


take youngsters over fourteen. Do you 
also refuse to take children in the infant 
stage? 

“Criminy, no!” he grinned. “Just a 
short while ago we had twins only three- 
weeks-old—their mother died at birth. 
We have a nursery cottage equipped 
for infants—and it’s usually full of kids 
up to three years. Everything is done 
according to approved standards of 
health and welfare of the State of 
Michigan.” 

He brought out a report. “Here is a 
family of seven kids we took over in a 
body. You can see they range from 
infants up to fifteen. These youngsters 
are representative of the thousands who 
are sent to Otter Lake. Our Billet- 
Preventorium is for Michigan World 
War veterans’ children, only. 

“We stop taking them at fourteen be- 
cause we haven't the school facilities,” 
Al went on, “and the idea is to catch 
them before adolescence begins.” 

Casually I asked about special enter- 
tainment for the Otter Lake children, 
and unwittingly released a flood-gate. 

“I told you the Billet-Preventorium 
was our baby,” he chuckled. “Every 
week-end some Post or Unit throws a 
party. Every month there is a birthday 
party for the children whose birthdays 
fell in that month. Ice-cream and cake 
and candy, and little presents. 

“And talk about Santa Clauses. Last 
Christmas each of the 118 kids wrote a 
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letter to Santa Claus. Each letter was 
sent to a Post, and every reasonable re- 
quest was fulfilled at Christmas. The 
kids left one set of parents and got 
36,000 new ones. But understand, 
wherever the children have one or both 
parents we encourage strengthening the 
bonds of family ties and aid in rehabili- 
tating the children with their parents 
whenever practical and possible. 

“And we don’t lose track of them 
after they've left the Billet. Despite the 
fact that the X-rays are negative and 
they're full weight at departure, some- 
times they have to be returned. Some- 
times we have to supply home-aid to 
make certain they keep their health 
gains. 

“One child had a harelip. He needed 
more than health because his affliction, 
jeered at by kids, made him sensitive 
and retiring. His father wasn’t a Legion- 
naire, but that didn’t count as he was a 
veteran of the World War. The local 
Post raised the funds for the operation 
that gave the lad normal speech and 
normal outlook. 

“A young girl of ten was not only 
suffering from malnutrition—she had 
become anemic, which condition affected 
her eyes and her heart. Part of this, it 
was found, came from bad tonsils. The 
National Child Welfare Fund of The 
American Legion provided money for 
serum treatments to build her up. The 
tonsils were removed, glasses provided. 
In six months she has become a healthy, 
pretty young girl.” 

I remarked that according to Al’s 
figures 112 Posts out of 364 in the De- 
partment had actively helped nearly 
20,000 children, and it seemed like a 
swell total. 

“Not enough,” he replied. “I’m out 
to get a wider coverage. Of course, many 


of the Posts not reporting aid didn’t have 
any needy children in their locality. But 
it may be that others had. I want to see 
the number of Posts aiding children get 
over 250. And to do it we're scouting 
for good Post Child Welfare Chairmen 
and getting them reappointed year after 
year to stabilize the work.” 

In these trips into the various Legion 
Departments to find out what is being 
done, I have invariably discovered that 
each Department has specialized in one 
community endeavor—aimed all their 
shots at one goal. And Michigan is no 
different. Starting with the T. B. Pre. 
ventorium at Otter Lake, Michigan ha 
swung much of its strength to combating 
tuberculosis. I discovered this in a casual 
question which brought out the fact that 
the Michigan Department also operates 
a hospital at Battle Creek which is 
world-noted for its tuberculosis therapy, 

“But the Government maintains Vet- 
erans Administration Facilities for aid- 
ing T. B. ex-service men,” I said. 

“This isn’t for veterans,” replied Al. 
“We take them if they want to come, 
but out of the 217 individuals discharged 
last year only twelve were veterans. No, 
this hospital is for any adult needing 
hospitalization for tuberculosis. Believe 
me, it’s a business, too. In 1940 we spent 
$226,000. That’s big money anywhere. 
But we've had amazing success. Believe 
it or not, the lung-collapse therapy im- 
proved by our Battle Creek hospital has 
attracted international attention. We've 
increased the number of arrested cases. 
Out of 207 persons discharged this past 
year seventy-five percent were splendid- 
ly improved, leaving only 53 unim- 
proved. The lung-collapse therapy short- 
ens the time of hospitalization, too— 
many times it cuts it in half. 

“Think how that adds productive years 
to the lives of the patients—makes them 
an asset and not a liability to the State.” 

He gave me the information about 
this splendid contribution to State health 
made by the Legion, but his hands were 
wandering among the papers on his desk. 
And suddenly he said, “I always come 
back to the youth of Michigan. That's 
where we're concentrating. 

“We have the second biggest Boys’ 
State in the nation—1079 boys attended 
the 1940 class—and we're going to have 
the biggest. There are tough times ahead 
in this world and a boy with a healthy 
body and a knowledge of government 
is going to be in there pitching to tide 
America over. Fifty percent of those 
boys were sons of World War veterans. 
Many of them belonged to our 119 
Squadrons of Sons of The American Le- 
gion. They’ve come to know what citi- 
zenship means in duties as well as 
privileges. 

“Just the other day the Department 
arranged to meet the first young 
selectees who are going to military train- 
ing camp for a year. We met them in 
Detroit and gave them a welcome. We 
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took them to the movies, we did all we 
could to make them comfortable. Some 
were sons of veterans and members of 
our Squadrons, or had attended Boys’ 
State. They were starting to go through 
what we went through in 1917 and 1918. 
But I like to think that they know more 
about what’s ahead than we did. We 
rushed in on the tide of patriotism and 
adventure. Because this is peace-time 
service these lads haven’t the lure of 
adventure. But they’ve got a deeper 
understanding of what America and the 
American way of life means to them and 
to the future. There was one boy in that 
contingent who had got a strong healthy 
body by being at Otter Lake fifteen 
years ago. 

“In contributing him and the others 
whom the Legion has educated in duties 
of citizenship the Michigan Department 
has aided materially in giving something 
to the country. And if we keep on giving 
youths with the same kind of bodies and 
the same deeper understanding of our 
country, we're insuring our American 
traditions of survival. We’re giving the 


country a shield for its democratic way. 
And as long as we do that this country 
has got little to worry about in the 
future.” 

He fell silent, tapping a_ pencil 
nervously against the many reports. 

I rose. There was lots more I could 
have asked him. About the splendid 
service the Michigan Department gives 
to the veterans in the State Soldiers’ 
Home—the money outlay for toilet arti- 
cles, extra clothing, weekly movies. 
About the splendid membership growth 
to over 36,000 members that put Michi- 
gan well up front this past year. About 
the remarkable Department Bowling 
League that knits sports into the Legion 
agenda. Yes, there were many other 
activities of Americanism and com- 
munity service that gave Michigan one 
of the fullest programs of any Depart- 
ment in the Legion. But Commander 
Al Puttbrese’s eyes were on the future— 
on the youth—and not on the present. 

I shook hands. “I think you’ve got 
something there,” I said, and went on 
my way. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
Douglas Southall Freeman of the Rich- 
mond (Virginia ) News Leader and Grove 
Patterson of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 
Mr. Freeman (The “Babies” of New 
Market) is at work on a book called 
“Lee’s Lieutenants” which will deal with 
the careers of those general officers of 
the Confederate Army who served under 
Robert E. Lee. It will be a sequel to 
the four-volume life of General Lee 
which won for Mr. Freeman the Pulitzer 
Prize in biography in 1935. Mr. Patter- 
son (Upon Your Shoulders) was the 
author of a syndicated editorial feature 
“The Way of the World,” which brought 
him national prominence over a period 
of years. He is a former President of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. .. . Donald Stillman (Make Mine 
Trout) conducts the Rod and Gun 
column in the New York Herald Tribune. 


N addition to General Marshall (The 

“Babies” of New Market), chief of 
Staff, and eight others of general officer 
grade, Virginia Military Institute men 
now in Army service include twenty- 
five colonels, sixty lieutenant colonels, 
and thirty-one majors. The twenty-nine 
naval officers who graduated from 
V.M.I. range from rear admiral to en- 
sign, and the fifty-five Marines who 
call the institute alma mater from 
major general on down the line. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s class was 1901. Here 
are the other general officers: 

Major Gen. Philip B. Peyton, ’or, 
Commanding, Fort Jackson, S. C.; Gen. 
George H. Brett, ’o9, Assistant to the 
Chief of Air Corps; Brig. Gen. Walton 
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R. Weaver, ‘04, Maxwell Field, Ala.; 
Brig. Gen. Simon B. Buckner, ‘o6, 
Alaska Defense Force; Brig. Gen. 
Arthur G. Campbell, ’06, Commanding, 
Fort Pendleton, Va.; Brig. Gen. George 
S. Patton, Jr., ’07, Second Armored 
Brigade, Fort Benning, Ga.; Brig. Gen. 
John Magruder, ‘o9, Commanding, 
Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Brig. Gen. 
Leonard T. Gerow, ’11, Chief of War 
Plans Division. 

On the faculty of V.M.I., as of early 
March, were the following who served 
in the World War, the wartime rank in 
each case being given in parentheses: 
Maj. Gen. John A. LeJeune, U. S. M. C., 
at present the Superintendent Emeri- 
tus; Maj. Gen. (Brig. Gen.) Charles E. 
Kilbourne, Superintendent; Brig. Gen. 
(Lt. Col.) James A. Anderson; Col. 
(Capt.) Stewart W. Anderson; Col. (Lt. 
Col.) William Couper; Col. (1st Lieut.) 
Robert L. Bates; Col. (Capt.) Samuel 
M. Millner; Col. (1st Sgt.) Robert A. 
Marr, Jr.; Col. (Maj.) Henry B. 
Holmes; Col. (Pvt.) J. Douglas Fuller; 
Col. (Sgt. Maj.) William E. Byrne; Lt. 
Col. (Capt.) Robert J. Trinkle; Lt. 
Col. (Maj.) Kenneth S. Purdie; Lt. 
Col. (2d Lieut.) Henley P. Boykin; Lt. 
Col. (Corp.) Whiting F. Young; Lt. 
Col. (Maj.) S. Murray Heflin; Lt. Col. 
(1st Sgt.) Hernando M. Read; Lt. 
Col. John E, Townes, who had that 
same rank in 1918; Maj. Blandy B. 
Clarkson, also a 1918 major; Maj. John 
Herbert C. Mann, S.A.T.C.; Maj. Paul 
Welles, a 1918 major; Col. (2d Lieut.) 
George A. Derbyshire; Lieut. Col. 
(Capt.) Frank A. Grove. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“Let an old timer show you 
something about the best 
low-priced .22’s made, the 
REMINGTON 500 SERIES” 





“They didn’t have .22 rifles like 
these when I was learning to hunt 
and trap. But like all real shooters, 
I know it pays to make use of the 
best and most modern equipment. 
If you're not getting results with 
your old .22, replace it with one of 
these splendid new up-to-date 
rifles! If you're just starting to 
shoot, by all means start with a 
gun that’s right in design, con- 
struction and shootability!”’ 


The bolt of the 500 Series .22’s is 
absolutely unique in rifles of this 
price class. It’s self-cocking, has 
double cams for easy operation, 
double locking lugs for safety and 
accuracy, double extractors for pos- 
itive extraction of fired cartridge, 
and a streamlined bolt handle for 
easy handling. 

The expert design of the beautifully 
finished stock makes the 500 Series 
rifles easy to shoot. A separate sear 
insures a smooth, crisp trigger pull. 
The short, fast, firing pin travel 
plus specially bored and rifled bar- 
rel ensurea high degree of accuracy. 
Exceptional safety features include 
a convenient thumb safety on the 
right side for easy operation, with 
a red indicator to show when safety 
is off, and a red firing indicator to 
show when bolt is cocked. 


The 500 series includes five 
bolt action .22 rifles, begin- 
ning with the Model 510 Tar- 
getmaster single shot shown at 
left, which sells for only $5.95. 
Other rifles include the Model 
511 Scoremaster box maga- 
zine repeater at $11.45, the 
Model 512 Sportmaster tubu- 
ular magazine repeater at 
$15.25, the Model 5135S 
Sporter at $28.50, and the 
Model 513T Matchmaster— 
a high grade target rifle at 
only $32.50. 

See these guns at your deal- 
er’s, or write Dept. G-4, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for details. 


Remington, 


Targetma<ter. Scoremaster, Sportmaster and Matchmaster 
are Ree. U. 8. Pat. Of. by Remington Arms Uo., inc, 
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(Continued from page 63) 

IFF JONES (Leaders of Tomorrow) 

is one of the best known football 
coaches in the United States. A graduate 
of West Point, his teams at the Military 
Academy rang up an impressive record 
some years ago. His Nebraska eleven 
represented the East in the Rose Bowl 
football game at Pasadena last New 
Year’s Day, when it lost in a thrilling 
game to Stanford University, repre- 
sentative of the West. In addition to his 
coaching duties Biff is athletic director 
at the university and one of the most 
active of the Cornhusker Legionnaires 
who guide the destinies of the Boys’ 
State movement in that Department. 


AMES T. MANGAN (/f You Re- 

member) is Advertising and Mer- 
chandising Director of the Mills Novelty 
Company of Chicago and a noted writer 
of inspirational prose. Six years ago he 
wrote a book titled You Can Do Any- 
thing. Recently he proved his point, for 
although he can’t sing, whistle or play 


a musical note he wrote a song, We’re 
All Americans, which has been recorded 
by three orchestras and adopted by Kate 
Smith as the closiry theme of her net- 
work radio show. As 1940 saw the same 
radio star bring nation-wide popularity 
to Irving Berlin’s God Bless America, 
Legionnaire Mangan’s friends expect 
We’re All Americans to make a notable 
place for itself in the music of the day. 


R. PHILIP C; NASH, President of 

the Universiry of Toledo, whose 
fine article on military training, Start 
Them at 18, in the March issue drew 
favorable comment from every section 
of the nation, belongs to Toledo Post, 
whose luncheon meetings every Friday 
are a highlight of the week in that 
western Ohio metropolis. As a captain 
in the first Replacement Regiment of 
Engineers at Washington, one of Nash’s 
most exciting wartime experiences came 
when, following a fire in a storehouse 
in the capital, Secretary of War Baker 
came to see for himself if there was any- 


thing of sabotage about the blaze. Not 
being familiar with Mr. Baker’s appear- 
ance, Captain Nash, who was Officer of 
the Day, ordered him to “get back of 
that line there!” In later years the two 
men became good friends. 


AMILTON HICKS is a justice of 

the town of New Castle in New 
York State which includes within its 
area the village of Chappaqua which 
Horace Greeley made famous. He is a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School, to 
which he went from Princeton, served as 
a first lieutenant in the A, E, F. with 
the 318th Infantry, 80th Division. He 
has had seventeen years as a practising 
attorney in New York City, with em- 
phasis on cases involving unfair competi- 
tion and fraud. He is attorney for the 
Working Women’s Protective Union, 
New York’s oldest free legal aid organ- 
ization. Although justice of an inferior 
court his opinions have been frequently 
reported and cited by higher courts in 
various sections of the United States. 
His interest in textbooks resulted from 
a conversation he had with his son ona 
fishing trip last fall, THe Eptrors 
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(Continued from page 33) “The plan in general was conceived by High credit should also be accorded Le- a 
self-government in student activities. In Legionnaire members of the school gionnaire Leo Graham of the High School a roth 
class work, more than ever, a democratic board,” says Adjutant William M. An- faculty.” sight a 
procedure is being adapted. A student is derson, “and with the support of Super- ; ; . yl w 
free to know the reason for a procedure intendent Bruner and the endorsement of Fire Fighting sital — 
and is often given a part in its planning. Kewanee Post was put into effect. It is SUGGESTION comes from Morti ‘at full 
Student leadership within the class is en now being used in many Illinois com- A mer GC. Rebiins Past of Mehul Sites 


munities. Legionnaire members of our 
school board are Dr. Louis L. Spanabel, 
President; Past Commander Fred L. 
Porter, W. B. Russell and W. B. Mitton. 


couraged, for example, by use of student 
chairmen who assume responsibility and 
thereby learn the need of intelligent 
codperation.” 


Massachusetts, that, as an effective 9’ Year, 
means of home defense, mechanized § * fully 
armored units be organized at fire sta- wil be 
tions throughout the country, and that alt. 

fire-fighting apparatus of a certain class “This 
be so constructed that its regular body 9 @d 1 w 
may be easily and quickly removed. It is ible a pi 
proposed that an armored body be kept nterferil 
on hand to substitute for the regular fj img. Ir 
body in case of emergency. Edward R. litle bi 
Pratt, Junior Past Commander of Rob- §§ 2ther.’ 
bins Post, says that the suggestion has 
been favorably passed upon by the Essex 
County Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Massachu- ANF( 
setts. Kan: 
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Cleveland’s Iron Lung 


“T AST October, Cleveland (Ohio) Post 

bought an iron lung and paid for 
it out of the Post treasury,” writes Com- 
mander Robert E, Carlton. “That was 
not so much; but the thing that tickles 
us all stiff is a letter received from 4 
mother. We bought a human life for a 
thousand dollars—and that is some- 
thing.” Here is the letter, dated De- 
cember 20, 1940, and signed by a grate- 


Another hundred percent outfit is Sanford Brown, Jr., Post 
ful mother: 


of Kansas City, Missouri. All its Pasts are alive and active 
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“I am the mother of a nine-year-old 
boy who owes his life in a large measure 
0 the iron lung which The American 
legion gave to Cleveland City Hospital. 
Sent from University Hospital to City 
Hospital on November 20th, desperately 
ll with infantile paralysis, with little or 
10 hope that he would live, he was placed 
n the respirator late in the afternoon of 
he 20th and spent the greater part of 
tight days in it. On the 27th he was 
taken off the danger list. He left the hos- 
pital on December 13th. Of course he 
in't fully recovered, but he has the use 
farms and legs and doctors feel that in 
a year, with no complications, he will 
te fully recovered. * * * Our Christmas 
vil be a lot happier because of your 
sift. 

“This new lung is a beautiful machine 
ad I was amazed to see how comfort- 
able a patient can be made in it without 
interfering with the operation of the 
lung. I’m saying ‘Thanks’ for Fred, his 
little brother, Bob, and his grateful 
mother.” 


Reunion in K. C. 


ANFORD BROWN, JR., Post of 

Kansas City, Missouri, sent out a 
all for its Past Commanders to assem- 
tle. And they did—all twenty-two of 
them and the current skipper, making 
twenty-three in all. Wood Tebbe had to 
come all the way from California; Bert 
McJilton from St. Louis, and Harold 
Finney from some point out of the State, 
the others from the environs of the Post. 
lt was a notable gathering, and the Step 
Keeper is pleased to add Sanford Brown, 
Jt, Post to a place of honor in the One 
Hundred Percent Club, and also to let 
the Legion at large see what a fine group 
of Pasts the Post has. 
MAY, 1041 




















Cleveland (Ohio) Post gave a hospital an iron lung at a 
cost of $1,000—a low cost for saving the life of a boy 


Reading from left to right, front row, 
(arranged in order of service from 1919 
to 1940), the Past Commanders are: 
Everett L. Bohrer, E. Wood Tebbe, Dr. 
Arthur F. Schopper, Lancie L. Watts, 
Harold Finney, R. Carter Tucker, Jess 
M. Fischer, Thomas H. Stuver, William 
E. Saylor, and Chet A. Keyes. Rear row, 
same order, Carl O. Schutte, Bert E. 
Mclilton, Lester L. Dooly, A. B. Weyer, 
Paul G. Koontz, August F. Behrendt, 
Lester L. Graves, George C. Bredberg. 
Clyde B. Morris, Harry M. Gambrel, 
George T. Henry, George F. Solter, and 
Post Commander Thornton J. Manry. 


Shorts and Overs 


OCKLAND State Hospital Post of 
Orangeburg, New York, has been 
renamed James H. Anderson Post, in 
honor of the Post’s first Commander, 
who died recently. . . . Legionnaire Clark 
W. Howard, President of Tabor (Iowa) 
College, has announced his resignation to 
take effect as soon as a suitable successor 
can be found. Founding the self-help col- 
lege which, with Legion aid, has been 
operating for five years, was the great 
dream of President Howard. It is a going 
concern and has a splendid plant. In- 
juries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent has made it imperative that Legion- 
naire Howard engage in some less active 
work, . . . Danbury (Connecticut) Post 
has five of its members on active duty 
in the new U, S. Army: Lieutenant Col- 
onel Arthur D. Wood, Major Reuben H. 
King, Major Hamilton H. Kellogg, Cap- 
tain Willis E. Woodin and Captain James 
R. Case, all of the 192d Field Artillery 
at Camp Blanding, Florida. All have had 
continuous service in the National Guard 

since the World War. ... 

Boyp B. STUTLER 
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I DON’T CARE IF HE DID TELL 
YOU TO GET SANI-FLUSH TO 
CLEAN OUT THE RADIATOR 







































AIN INSURANCE 


Legion posts and other promoters of 
outdoor events carry Rain Insurance indem 
nifying against loss of income or expense. 

A TNA INSURANCE COMPANY 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 

SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Applications must be filed seven days prior to event. 
: Local Agent in your town, or address 
Rain Department, 209 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, iil. 


MEN OF 40 
Who Feel Like Sixty 


Are Lazy Kidneys to Blame? 


When Functional Kidney Disturbances cause 
you to lose pep—get up nights—awake dead tired 
and drawn—if you feel so listless you haven't 
danced in months—try flushing out excessive acids 
and poisons through your kidneys and put mere 
healthful viger inte them. 

Use, as millions of men have. the original for- 
mula of Dr. Boerhane—Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules—a supreme diuretic and stimulant that 
should help you—-should make you more active 
and look better. Best of all, there's no long wait- 
ing for results—Gold Medal starts to work right 
away—costs only 35c at druggists everywhere. Be 
sure and get the original—the genuine—Gold 
Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules, 






























































I Am an Army Hostess 


(Continued from page 17) 
which to meet their soldier kin when 
they come for a visit. The Service Club 
is really the only feminine touch in a 
fighting man’s camp, and it is the sol- 
dier’s only home to bring his friends to. 

To the Service Club, too, he comes to 
relax. A few men who for one reason 
or another are off duty come in as early 
as eleven in the morning; up until clos- 
ing time they come in to play checkers 
and chess, pinochle and bridge, ping- 
pong and pool. They need no help from 
us to enjoy these. 

It is in special activities that we lend 
a hand. A soldier wants to hear good 
music. So we arrange a special room with 
radio so he and soldiers like him can 
hear the Metropolitan Opera broadcast 
on Saturday afternoons, or the sym- 
phonies broadcast on Sundays. Suddenly 
we have a Music Club. We also have a 
Spanish Club to learn Spanish, and a 
Stamp Club. Once a week an elderly 
philatelist arrives at the Service Club, 
and foregathers with other stamp en- 
thusiasts. 

Our job here is to get the ball roll- 
ing, encourage men of like minds to get 
together. You might say, “Well, that 
doesn’t require a woman.” No? Listen 
to the case of Sergeant Doe. 

The sergeant loved basketball. He 
wanted to organize a camp league of 
regimental teams and play a regular 
schedule. We encouraged him, gave him 
the use of our bulletin board, helped 
spread the word. He was so interested 
he gave up his week-end passes to do 
the organizing. What more, then, could 
he want of us? 

Well, every day, almost, he’d stop by 
for a chat. Some days he was fretted 
and wanted to discuss his problems. 
Some days he was triumphant and gave 
a blow-by-blow description of victory. 
From us he wanted the all-important 
ingredient, a word of encouragement in 
trouble, a word of praise in success. A 
lot of this world’s progress has been 
built on a woman’s judicious pat of en- 
couragement, her glowing words of 
praise. And being only four women 
among 20,000 soldiers we classify this 
as one of our biggest jobs. 

And how often does a soldier just 
desire to hear a feminine voice! I re- 
member a tall, lanky beanpole of a sol- 
dier who came into the Service Club 
like a perambulating tent-centerpole 
without any side bracings. This was due 
to his overcoat, which was cut for his 
height but not width, and the shoulders 
of it came down to his elbows. He had 
a delightful grin so broad it waggled his 
ears. 

“Howdy, ma’am?” he grinned. “Sho’ 
gets cold heah-abouts, don’t it?” 

“You're lost or strayed from below 
the Mason and Dixon line,” I accused. 
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“Me, ma’am?” he smiled delightedly. 
“A’m from No’th Ca’lina, ’n’ I come to 
New York to get a job, ’n’ got caught 
in the draft.” 

“That overcoat now,” I said, “seems 
slightly large.” 

“Tt sho’ is, ma’am,” he chuckled. 
“Heavy, too. Jus’ wearin’ it’s tuckerin’ 
me out. If’n I had another man in with 
me we could both keep wa’m.” He 
looked down at the enormous sleeves. 
“Trouble is, I kain’t find my hands 
when I need ’em.” 

“The Quartermaster Corps has a 
Misfit Parade every morning,” I point- 
ed out, “and you can swap it for a 
better size.” 

“Yes’m, Ah reckin I kin,” he replied. 
“TI aim to get ‘round to it soon.” 

Stout soldier! It was as close to home- 
sickness as he’d ever admit to. 

One major occupation of a hostess is 
to help the soldier make his own fun, 
so we naturally turn to the theater. My 
dramatic experience aided me here, and 
I became a talent scout of sorts and 
began to comb through the thousands 
of young men who pass through Fort 
Dix. 

I started looking for song writers, 
makers of orchestrations, writers, edi- 
tors, radio drama writers, actors, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and stage per- 
formers of any kind. And after finding 
them we must get them to produce stage 
ventures from one-act skits to a massive 
cantonment revue. 

One big job of a hostess is to meet 
people. Every day, but especially on 
week-ends and holidays, fathers and 
mothers, sisters and wives of soldiers 
flock to camp to pay a visit and see what 
it is all about. Now Fort Dix with 
25,000 acres contains a city—and it is 
a city—of 20,000 military inhabitants. 
So a mother says, “I'd like to find my 
son, Dicky Roe,” and she gets as 
shunted around as if she arrived the first 
time in New York and said, “I’m look- 
ing for a John Smith.” She finally ar- 
rives at the Service Club and we perform 
a Sherlock Holmes act of detecting. 


Mebbe we shouldnt Them Salvation 
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About four o'clock of one Saturday 
a thin older man, white-haired, with 
sweet, patient face stumbled into th 
Service Club and said wearily, “Miss, | 
came here at nine this morning to finj 
my son and give him this packag. 
Could you find him for me?” 

My heart went out to him; and y 
we started by asking, was his son jp 
the National Guard, Regular Army o 
a selectee? We learned that the boy had 
been a soldier but five weeks. A selectee 
then, and we finally found him in , 
barracks. But unfortunately the bar. 
racks was quarantined for scarlet fever, 
So the father stood at one end of a tent 
and the boy at the other, several yards 
apart, and talked. It seemed dreadfyl 
they couldn’t even shake hands. But 
when the old man walked out his face 
was so filled with contentment that | 
was completely happy for him. 

Each evening to me, though, is a thrill. 
ing adventure. Then is when the long 
brightly lit recreation rooms of the 
Service Club are filled with soldiers who 
having what is called a permanent pass, 
don’t have to leave at retreat. Then | 
see Miss Dorothy Stockford issuing 
books. And such books! Technical books 
books on aviation, adventure, mystery. 
All the books on the war of 1917-1918. 
Language books, classics! 

In the new Service Club there will be 
a library of 5000 books, a cafeteria and 
a large lounge and dance floor with bal- 
cony. Close to this will be a guest house 
run in connection with the Service Club. 

There are thirteen regimental recrea- 
tional halls, each one holding 400 per- 
sons. In these will be presented the 
small shows, skits and less elaborate 
shows. There will be daytime classes in 
these halls. For more elaborate show: 
the two large moving picture theaters 
each seating 1038 persons, will be avail- 
able one night a week. Later on there 
will be two smaller moving pictur 
theaters available once a week for other 
forms of entertainment. 

Mrs. Logan and I will be starting a 
special game, furnishing puzzle games. 
getting a community sing going—but 
always we will have our eyes on the door. 
alert for the soldier who will enter, look 
hesitantly around, smile bewilderedly. 
For this soldier will be new to the camp; 
he is the lad who needs from us a word 
of welcome, a smile and a suggestion on 
how to spend his evening. 

Sometimes thus meeting and helping 
soldiers takes more tact and understand- 
ing than you'd think. One evening 4 
serious-faced youth came to the desk 
and hauled out a notebook filled with 
a staggering array of mathematical sums 
and numbers. 

“Miss Hawthorne, can you tell me the 
exact number of hours I’ve spent @ 
the Service Club since I came to camp?” 

Astounded, I gasped, “Why? What 
difference does it make?” 

“Oh, we soldiers get time and a hall 
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for all over eight hours a day. I’m get- 
ting my total and I want to deduct the 
time spent here.” 

He showed me a mass of papers. He 
had had his overtime calculations at- 
tested by the corporal, who had grinned 
and shoved him to the sergeant, who 
had grinned and shoved him on to the 
lieutenant and the company commander. 
And so on up the line the youngster 
had solemnly had “approved” written 
on his overtime calculations. 

A practical joke? Of course! But you 
can believe I turned on all the tact and 
charm I had to explain the hoax to him. 

“Maybe,” I concluded, “those auto- 
graphs will be worth a fortune some 
day.” 

Another day it is a telephone call from 
the 71st Regiment Band: “I hear you 
want to teach the rhumba to your ad- 
vanced pupils.” 

“Yes, but I have no rhumba music.” 

“Think nothing of it. I’ve got a honey 
of a band.” 

Somehow he had found five young 
Puerto Rican soldiers with native in- 
struments and the native ecstasy that 
raises the sohn to a work of art. 

My first morning on the reservation 
we were in negligee fixing coffee, when 
there came a loud clump-clump out- 
side. There was a bang at the door; it 
crashed open. We were dumbfounded to 
see a youngster in full uniform with 
blouse; behind him was a soldier with 
bayoneted rifle, equally flabbergasted. 

Finally the unarmed soldier blushed, 
turned away his head and said, “Beg 
pardon, ma’am, can you tell me where 
they’re holding my court-martial?” 

There was a court-martial in the 
building, right enough, only the notice 
got fixed in the wrong place. The same 
court-martial brought us another star- 
tling adventure: The day we arrived in 
one door of our quarters soldiers came 
in the other, bearing up under a mar- 
velous porcelain bathtub. 

“Ma’am,” said the _ soldier-plumber 
proudly, “this is the only mew bathtub on 
the reservation. You really got some- 
thing.” 

The next day, wanting to examine this 
remarkable object, I went to the bath- 
room, A young lieutenant, scraping 
whiskers from a bulldog jaw, swung 











affrightedly and muttered, “Good God- 
frey, what is this?” 

I told him this was the hostess’s bath- 
room. He was embarrassed enough to 
weep. 

“A certain field officer on the court- 
martial didn’t think my whiskers were 
clean enough and told me to shave again. 
So I sent for my shaving tackle, and— 
and a million trillion pardons.” 

Every day produces an example of 
considerate thoughtfulness, but I’ve 
room for no more here, because I’ve 
often been asked what I thought the 
qualifications of a hostess were, and 
this seems to be a good place to answer 
the question. 

You must dress attractively and be 
alert and thoughtful. You must have 
tact, dignity and a sincere and not syn- 
thetic interest in the young soldier who 
comes to talk to you. You are the 
hostess of the only home that he has 
to which he can bring his sweetheart, his 
wife, his mother or his sister; and he 
wants from you sympathy, dignity and 
understanding. He may require your at- 
tention for only a moment, but that is 
an important moment to him, and you've 
got to make it important to you. 

Either a few years’ college or its 
equivalent is very valuable because 
you’re coming in contact daily with a 
lot of splendid, eager young minds that 
are spurred incessantly by the rowels of 
ambition. You may have to talk within 
a brief time of Jan Sibelius’s music, 
Eugene O’Neill’s plays; the best way 
to study Spanish or Latin, Military In- 
telligence, and the best way to learn to 
fly. Even if much of this is outside your 
knowledge you must not be at a loss for 
an answer. You may not know the cali- 
ber of the eight wing guns of a Hurri- 
cane Fighter, but you’ve got to know 
where he can get the information. 

Above all, though, you’ve got to have 
human interest and understanding, and 
plain everyday horse sense. And you’ve 
got to listen well, listen long, listen sym- 
pathetically. The above sounds like a 
course in a school for charm. Well, may- 
be it is. If you’re going to help these 
young men you’ve got to make them like 
you. That’s your job. That’s my job, 
my little bit for National Defense, and 
I love every minute of it. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
youngsters are put on their honor, and 
most of the policing and disciplining is 
done by the boys themselves. 

When the boys report on the first 
day, each lad is given a quick but thor- 
ough physical checkup. We examine 
mouth and throat with special care, 
looking for trench-mouth, scarlet fever, 
Septic sore throat or any other highly 
communicable disease. We examine 
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heart and lungs, so as not to over-exer- 
cise any boy who might have a heart 
condition. We also look for hernia. 
There is daily sick-call, as in the Army. 
In some States the boys are covered 
by a blanket insurance policy during 
their stay at Boys’ State. 

There is plenty of fun, and a daily 
play period. At the close there is an 
amateur night, in which the boys some- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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EVERY TYPE OF HITTER 


Select a slugger at your 
dealer’s that fits your par- 
ticular style of hitting. 


Ask him for the H&B 1941 
Softball Rule Book, or send 
10c in stamps or coin to 
Department L-21. 
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HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO 






LOUISVILLE, KY 
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concentrated ointment that starts to 
work right away, no long waiting for 
results. Apply soothing Poslam t- 
ment to ease the burning torments of 
eczema — the price is small — the re 


Saarat  @pnarene compte name and 
write 

FREE: sSdress bt Fg Ang card to: 

Posiam, Dept;L-5, w. St. N.Y.C. 
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POST COMMANDERS 
GET A KICK 
OUT OF TOP KICK 


Each month TOP KICK points to The 
Article of the Month in The American 
Legion Magazine which Post Command- 
ers can use to create lively discussion at 
Post meetings. 

Last month it was NO “NEW ORDER” 
FOR OUR SCHOOLS, this month it is 
OURS TO REASON WHY. 

Ask your Post Commander to show you 
TOP KICK. You'll laugh at Wally’s car- 
toons. Nobody loves the Legion better 
than Wally and he can always see the 
funny side, 

Mr. Post Commander send in your good 
ideas and your eee for possible 


publication in TOP K 


TOP KICK 


} 


The AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 
15 W. 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Buy a Copy at Your Music Store 
and Help “Put Over” this Song 
“LEAVIN’ LOVE ALONE” 


Words and Music by 
A LEGIONNAIRE 


Kendis Music Corp. N. Y. City 








WE BUY 
TRADE AND SELL 


USED GUNS 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
Send for 512 Page “‘Shooters Bible” $1.00 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 Sth Avenue (at 42nd Street), New York 
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(Continued from page 67) 

times take off their elders. They write 
skits, they write songs, they organize 
a band. The keynote of the amateur 
night is unrestrained hilarity, but we 
give prizes for the best acts. And we 
present awards for outstanding work. 
Boys’ State is an orderly affair, along 
with its fun. Even in the wild political 
“campaign” that starts each session, 
things have a point. 

Every boy can run for any office he 
aspires to. Quickly the boys look them- 
selves over and organize the government 
of the “city” to which we 
of them, strictly by chance, before he 
gets there. The lads make speeches. 
They study the Legion’s book which ex- 
plains what state government is and 
how it works. In no time at all these 
boys are tackling their political cam- 
paigns in deadly earnest. A natural spirit 
of competition creates unsuspected 
leaders. 

In many cases the actual officials— 
state police, county sheriff, judge, 
justice of the peace, state treasurer, and 
what not—are invited in to talk to the 
boys and tell in their own language 
what makes their jobs tick. The boys 
ask questions, and then prepare to paral- 
lel the grown-up jobs in their own setup. 
No grades are given, of course, but for 
the boys’ own interest examinations, 
both written and oral, are usually held. 
The boys like to make sure they have 
what it takes to make good in their self- 
government jobs. 

Our two political parties are given 
arbitrary names: Federalist and Nation- 
alist are as good as any, although Michi- 
gan, I understand, uses the names Tro- 
jan and Athenian. Some States name 
their Boys’ State cities after the Presi- 
dents of the United States. The idea 
is to have a real setup but to avoid 
any connection with the country’s actual 
political parties and the prejudices that 
too often are associated with political 
beliefs. 

The campaign ended, Boys’ State in- 
augurates its new “Governor” with all 
the pomp and impressiveness that any 
actual State Governor receives. The 
other state and county and city officials 
are sworn in and take office with equal 
ceremony. And throughout the term, 
each official is shown the same respect 
that that office demands in actual life. 
Even when fathers and mothers come 
to visit, as they are urged to do, these 
visitors are expected to carry out the 
pretense with the same earnestness. 

The political campaign lasts about 
two days. Then the boys settle down 
to the serious work of government. 

What do they do? you may ask. Well, 
each Boys’ State starts from scratch. 
Each new Boys’ State legislature must 
write some laws for the orderly handling 
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of state affairs. Each sheriff, each city 
councilman, has work to do. Finding 
out what these jobs are in everyday 
life and putting themselves into older 
men’s shoes is a fascinating study for 
these boys, and they learn it at first- 
hand, Sometimes they visit the men 
holding the jobs their Boys’ State office 
represents. And too, as already reported 
we invite actual state officials to come 
and address Boys’ State and explain 
in simple boy’s language, what they do, 
why they do it, and how one job fits 
into the general pattern of all other 
state and civic offices. 

The courts meet daily. Most of the 
“cases” brought before them are mock 
trials. Last year in Nebraska our Boys’ 
State police department “arrested” one 
Biff Jones for the serious offense of not 
wearing his red overseas cap. The trial 
was intense. Biff Jones, as defendant 
was permitted to bring in his own char- 
acter witnesses, as in real life. One such 
character witness was a seasoned old 
judge of many years’ experience both 
with courts and with boys. He gave 
his client a “character,” all right, by 
telling, along with other information 
a lot of imaginary boyhood pranks and 
escapades that the youthful Biff Jones 
had indulged in. The boy lawyer was 
puzzled, but stood his ground. Biff Jones 
was fined a dollar, and paid it. All the 
“lawyers” and boy “judges,” in fact 
learned something at firsthand about 
courtroom evidence and court pro- 
cedures. This and other “trials” were 
good fun but at the same time they 
taught more about law than most aver- 
age boys learn in a lifetime. 

Some boys find jobs on our Boys’ 
State daily newspaper, which in nearly 
every State is a valuable accessory to 
the program. Many boys buy a copy 
and mail it home faithfully to their 
sponsoring organization. Every boy must 
write home to his parents at least three 
times during the week, and we furnish 
him the stationery. 

Now when you mention a project like 
Boys’ State to various clubs and organi- 
zations, many men with kind hearts 
start thinking, “What a deserving ven- 
ture for an underprivileged boy.” But 
Boys’ State is not designed for under- 
privileged boys. It is a training course 
for boys who will be business men and 
civic leaders. It is a laboratory experi- 
ment in government, brought into focus 
in a size and form that boys can handle. 
It is for normal boys, boys with parents 
and homes, not the other kind. For the 
latter, there are other Legion activities, 
maintained by loyal local effort. 

Neither is Boys’ State designed for 
delinquent boys. Now and then some 
father, or some club, wants to send 4 
boy who is a problem child at home. It 
has happened in some States, I under 
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stand that an honor student at the 
state Industrial Schoel for Boys may 
be sent to Boys’ State as a reward for 
good conduct; but by and large the 
activity is designed for normal boys, 
for “good” boys, not “bad” boys. Where 
possible each boy should be among the 
top third of his school class. 

Even taking “good” boys, however, 
you have some problems in discipline. 
I don’t know that there is any point 
in going into that, except that the Edi- 
tor wants firsthand information, and 
everybody knows that if you line up 
even 275 boys you won't have 275 
angels, (Nor would you, even if they 
were 275 fathers, or 275 Legionnaires! ) 
Every parent knows that Junior is not 
always considerate, not always tidy, not 
prompt at times, not always honest nor 
obedient, even in his own home. How 
will Junior act when you suddenly thrust 
him into an entirely new environment, 
with a couple of hundred other boys 
and a bunch of counselors he never saw 
before? 

Some boys get in step with the pro- 
gram and behave perfectly, saving their 
normal boy pep and deviltry for use 
on the tennis courts or the swimming 
pool during the afternoon play period. 
A few generally look around, decide 
the counselors are not especially smart, 
and decide to pull the wool over every- 
body’s eyes. They try to go just as far 
as they can go in disobeying the regu- 
lations, and a little bit further. Perhaps 
they break the strict rule about wander- 
ing off the reservation. And perhaps 
they are almost desperate because they 
are terribly, terribly homesick. 

Every counselor is expected to keep 
close watch for signs of mischief or any 
other cause for alarm. He turns the 
boy over to headquarters immediately. 

One such boy insisted he wanted to 
go home. He just wouldn't play. He 
was stubborn and ornery. Colonel C. J. 
Frankforter, Chief Counselor, who 
handles many of the personnel problems 
of Boys’ State here, and I talked with 
him. 

We found the boy was homesick. We 
made a reasonable effort to have him 
feel at home. Sometimes in a case like 
that a long-distance telephone call to 
the folks back home will make the boy 
feel he is a hero to the home-folks 
and will help him stick it out. With 
this one boy, however, I remember we 
fnally let him go home. 

When discipline is called for, that 
Matter rests entirely between the boy 
and the officials in charge. No boy is 
humiliated by a bawling-out in public. 
We want to create spirit, not break a 
boy’s pride. 

Not long ago Colonel Frankforter met 
a smiling-faced lad who called him by 
name and said “Remember me?” Frank- 
ly, the Colonel didn’t. He has been 
teaching school here for thirty years, has 
done plenty of extra-curricular work with 
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boys’ clubs, and this lad happened to 
look like any one of a hundred. So 
the boy introduced himself. 

“T was in your first Boys’ State,” he 
said, “and I’m the boy you gave a whale 
of a talking to on the first day we ar- 
rived. I had it coming to me, too!” 
he added with enthusiasm. Then Colonel 
Frankforter remembered the boy. His 
offense had been more than mischievous; 
it had been almost malicious. He had 
shown himself to be thoughtless and 
destructive of property—and we have 
to pay any bills for breakage. But evi- 
dently he had gone home a better boy 
than he came, and he seems to have 
benefited by what he learned. 

Sometimes we have the problem of 
the boy who is too smart. In one Boys’ 
State, for instance, a boy arrived who 
had brushed up on the system in ad- 
vance and had decided he wanted to 
be elected Boys’ State Governor. He 
arrived with campaign literature about 
himself already mimeographed and 
printed. He got elected, chiefly because 
the boys were surprised and impressed 
by his aggressiveness. By the next day 
the boys discovered he wasn’t all he 
had cracked himself up to be. I don’t 
think that boy “Governor” got all the 
respect he thought he was going to get. 

In one Boys’ State, a certain boy had 
been so stubborn and unruly that he 
was finally going to be sent back home. 
He was a son of a prominent citizen 
and was used to being shown special 
favors, which at Boys’ State he didn’t 
get. A counselor overheard a little scene 
when the lad was in the washroom, get- 
ting combed up for the trip home. 

“Don’t get sent home, Ballard,” 
another boy was saying. “I’m telling 
you, it’s bad business. If you leave here 
in disgrace it will be a black eye for 
the club that sponsored you. It will 
hurt the record of all the rest of us too. 
I just want you to know that if you 
do get sent home, /’m going to punch 
your face!” 

I understand they never had any 
further trouble with that boy! He began 
to realize, for the first time in his life, 
that his public conduct might affect 
the feelings of other people, and that 
some of these people might hold him 
physically responsible. The boys them- 
selves have an eminent sense of justice, 
and they can express their ideas elo- 
quently. 


T WAS in Illinois, I am told, where 

this incident took place. The boys 
were checked in at noon on a Sunday. By 
5:30 that afternoon a counselor reported 
at headquarters, “I have a boy here 
that I can’t handle. He is handing out 
communistic literature and spouting 
communistic doctrine.” So headquarters 
sent a man over to see the boy. 

The boy said frankly, “My father 
and mother are both communists, So 
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—you're sure to worm right if you follow 
the easy picturized directions with Pulvex 
(the combination treatment) Worm Cap- 
sules. Here’s why— 

YourdogcanhaveTape, Round (ascarid) 
and Hook Worms, any or all, at the same 
time! To worm for all three AS YOU 
ALWAYS SHOULD, especially tape- 
worms, YOU MUST USE 2 TYPES OF 
CAPSULES. No single-type capsule can 
expel those three worms. You definitely 
expel them (including tapeworms) when 
you use the 2 types of capsules, to be given 
a few days apart, in the Pulvex Worm 
Capsule package. 

Worm right; avoid worming wrong for those 
worms; use Pulvex Cap- 
sules. Packaged 2 ways: 
for puppies, for dogs. 
f Either, 50 cents. Double 
size package 75cents. At 
pet, drug, dept. stores. 
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This Different Dog Book 
tells how best to raise, 
train, housebreak pup- 
pies; how to give indoor 
dogs more pep, longer 
life. Money-saving diets. 


“Or write—William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 
Dept. 15, 1921 Clifton Ave.,Chicago 


me FLATFISH 


America’s most unusual and fast 
est selling plug! Hundreds of 
thousands sold! Noted for its life 
like action! Exclusive offset hook 
ing. Underwater, surface, trolling 
models. $1.00. Musky, $1.35. Fly 
rod sizes, Tic. Write for Free 1941 
Color Catalog, including 4000-word 
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BACKACHE, 

LEG PAINS MAY 

BE DANGER SIGN 


Of Tired Kidneys 


If backache and leg pains are making you miser- 
able, don't just complain and do nothing about them. 
Nature may be warning you that your kidneys need 
otra Nature's chief of taking excess 

e kidneys are Nature's c wa 

acids and pols nowy waste out of + blood. They help 
most peo pass about 3 pints a a " 
If the £3 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, bead- 
aches and dizziness. uent or scanty passages with 
smarting and burning sometimes shows there is some- 
thing wrong with your kidneys or bladder. | 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes gush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan's Pills. 
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(Continued from page 69) 
am I, I came here just so I could throw 
a monkey-wrench in your whole fool 
idea.” 

The man in charge happened to be 
wise in the ways of the world and the 
ways of boys. He kept his head. 

“Well, son, maybe there’s something 
in your idea. Maybe something 7s wrong 
in our present system. But our govern- 
ment provides ways of changing any- 
thing we find is wrong. You'd enjoy 
finding out how the laws set about to 
take care of those things that are 
wrong.” Then he changed tone suddenly. 
“By the way, I need a boy, right here 
at headquarters. Can you use a type- 
writer?” 

The boy could typewrite. He took 
the job in the headquarters office. He 
learned some things. And by Wednes- 
day, when the whole Boys’ State crowd 
visited Lincoln’s tomb there in Spring- 
field, Illinois, where Boys’ State holds 
forth in that State, he had seen some- 
thing new in Americanism. He asked 
permission to enter the competition for 
the best essay written by the boys on 
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(Continued from page 37) 
reunions in the early days of that week. 
If you’d like to meet the old gang, it 
isn’t too early to get busy rounding them 
up. Notify this department of your re- 
union so that announcement may be 
published in these columns. 

At the same time, report your inten- 
ton of holding a reunicn to G. H. (Gil) 
Stordock, Wisconsin’s Legion Depart- 
ment Adjutant, who is serving the Mil- 
waukee Convention Corporation as Con- 
vention Reunions Chairman. Chairman 
Stordock may be addressed at 611 North 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
he and his committee are prepared to 
render all possible assistance to reunion 
chairmen. 

Details of the following Milwaukee 
National Convention reunions may be 
obtained from the Legionnaires listed: 


NaTIONAL YEOMEN F—Annual reunion and 
meeting. Mrs. Laura V. Hall, chmn., 2000 
Pierce St., Milwaukee. 

U. S. SIGNAL Corps WomeN—2d annual con- 
vention reunion. E. Jeannette Couture, chmn., 
350 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Soc. or Ist Div.—Annual national convention 
and reunion. Dr. E. H. Maurer, chmn., 7139 
W. Greenfield Av., Milwaukee. 

Soc. or 3p Div.—Annual convention reunion- 
banquet. Hy O. Hegna, secy., Milwaukee Chap., 
3d Div., Ist Wisc. Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

4TH Div. Assoc.—Annual national reunion of 

4th Div. vets, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Sept. 15. Theo F. Tolzman, chmn., 2234-B N. 
23d St., Milwaukee. 

6TH Div. NATL. Assoc.—Annual natl, reunion. 
For copy Sightseer, and reunion details, write 
C. A. Anderson, natl. secy.-treas., Box 23, 
Stockyards Sta., Denver, Colo. 


12TH (PLYMoUTH) Div. Assoc.—2d natl. re- 


Lincoln and patriotism, They told him 
to go ahead. Believe it or not, his essay 
won the prize. That boy convinced him- 
self he wanted to be an American and 
not a trouble-maker. 

And so, in hundreds of cities in thirty- 
four of our States, a lot of very normal 
and very agreeable boys are living and 
talking Americanism as they have come 
to see it practiced. Last year some 
15,000 boys attended; this year there 
will probably be even more. These boys 
understand something that many of 
their fathers never did, not just about 
politics and the mechanical procedure 
of getting elected, though that too is 
important even for an idealist, but about 
the seemingly-complex functions of their 
government. 

Most of us grownups have seen much 
more money spent with less results. 
Boys’ State is not expensive. Its results 
are incalculable. It makes good with the 
boys because it has the drama and the 
problems and the seriousness of life 
itself, along with good fun. It’s drama 
and fun for us who help the program 
too! 


niwee yade 


union. Write H. Gordenstein, natl, adjt., 12 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
31st (Drx1e) Div.—Natl. reunion. Walter A. 
Anderson, secy., 4913 N. Hermitage Av., 
Chicago, Hl. 

8lst (WiLtpcatT) Div.—Natl. reunion dinner. 
Jas. E. Cahall, natl. adjt., 625 St. Charles Av., 
New Orleans, La. 

Coast ArT. Corps VetTs.—Annual reunion 
nd banquet of all C.A.C. vets. F. H. Callahan, 
7 Water St., Medford, Mass., or J. A. Donnelly, 
13 E. Juneau Av., Milwaukee. 

62p C. A. C.—Reunion, especially men of 

y. C. Mannie Fisher, 1357 N. Western Av., 


67TH C. A. C. Vets. Assoc.—For details of 
reunion and for regtl. roster write Gerald 
Nolan, 372 Bridle Path, Worcester, Mass. 

Brries. A, B & C, 44TH C. A. C.—Reunion. 
a Hallagan, 26 Main St., Asbury Park, 


Brry. B, 50TH C. A. C.—Reunion. For roster, 
write Eugene F. Sherry, 4608 Sylvan Av. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14TH ENGrRS. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion. 
Norbert J. Barry, Chmn., 1609 N. 60th St, 
Milwaukee. 

2ist Encrs. L. R. Soc.—22d annual conven- 
tion-reunion. Chas. L. Schaus, secy-treas., 325 
47th St., Union City, N. J. 

56TH (SEARCHLIGHT) ENGRS.—Reunion. W. B. 
Robbins, 80 Central St., Hudson, Mass. 

215TH Encrs.—Regtl.. reunion. Write Jacob 
Lewis, 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. } 

603p (SEARCHLIGHT) ENGrs.—Reunion Lewis 
Nickles, Veterans Home, Waupaca, Wisc. 

He. Det., 209TH ENGrs.—Reunion. Lewis T. 
Wells, 208 S$. Ben St., Plano, Ill. 

Wortp War TANK Corps Assoc.—Annual 
natl. reunion all Tank Corps vets. E. J. Price, 
adjt., Bn. 4, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Tl. 

307TH F. S. Bn. Assoc.—Proposed organiza- 
tion and reunion. R. L. Kessing, secy.-treas., 
240 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

15TH Serv. Co., Sic. Corps.—Reunion. Pat 
D. Morgan, Grayling, Mich. 

Co. C, 106TH F. S. Bn., Last MAN CLUB— 
Reunion, Milwaukee, Sept. 14. Dave Daley, 
secy., 6705 N. Odell Av., Chicago, Til. 

4tH G & F Bn., Camps Syracuse and MILs 
—Reunion-banquet. Sam S. Gelewitz, 14 Pine 
St., Hyde Park, Mass. 

VETS. OF VERNEUILL and Nevers, MTC UNITS 
301-2-3—Reunion and banquet. Rev. N. 
Bittle, chmn., 1004 N. 10th St., Milwaukee. 

ORDNANCE, Camp Hancock, Ga.—2d annual 
reunion. Jos. M. Gilmore, secy., 265 Lowell St. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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Moron Truck Co. 401—Renunion. R. L. 
Ristaino, Washington St. Greenhouses, Frank- 
jin, Mass. 

llth Sup. TRN. 
wW. P. McConnell, 2644 W. 122d Pl., 


CLus—Reunion-banquet. 
Blue Island, 


CHEM. WARFARE Serv. Assoc.—Reunion of 
all CWS vets, USA or AEF. Geo. W. Nichols, 
secy-treas., R. 3, Box 75, Kingston, N. 

BAKERY Co. 337—2d annual reunion. Other 
Bakery Co. vets invited. L. E. Bancroft, Sud- 
bury, Mass. 

VETERINARY CorPS—Proposed reunion of all 
Vet. Corps vets. Write R. K. Johnson, ex-15th 
Vet. Hosp. Corps, 101 E. 40th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

REMOUNT Depot 324, Camp McArtHuR—Pro- 
posed reunion. Write L. C. Hoha, 1953 N. 34th 
St. Milwaukee. 

NaTL. Assoc. AMER. BALLOON CorPs VETS.— 
10th annual natl. reunion. Thos. F. Burns, gen. 
chmn., 9100 S. May St., Chicago, Ill. 

Air Serv. VETS. —Convention reunion of all 
Air Serv. vets. New England Chap. now fully 
organized. Write Walter E. Dean, adjt., 69 
Bigelow St., Lawrence, Mass. 

RocKWELL FIELD, SAN Dieco—Proposed re- 
union Air Serv. vets. Earl A. Smith, 2745 S. 
Greeley St., Milwaukee. 

ist Pursuir Group, AEF (SqprNs. 27-94-95- 
147-185-218 & 4TH AIR Park )—Reunion-dinner. 
Finley J. i adjt., 176 Roosevelt Av., 
Bergenfield, J. 

KELLY iA Assoc.—Fully organized. All 
Kelly vets eligible. Convention reunion. Bill 
Unger, 5879 Shady-Forbes Ter., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

U. S. Gen. Hosp. 30, PLATTSBURG BARRACKS— 
Convention reunion all personnel. Write Reba 
G. Cameron, P. O. Box 84, Redlands, Calif. 

Base Hosp. CAMP GRANT REUNION Assoc.— 
Reunion entire personnel. Write Ella M. Bok- 
hof, secy.-treas., 518 W. Galena Av., Freeport, 
Il. 


Base Hosp., Camp Lee, Mep. Depr.—3d 
annual reunion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Sept. 
15, 10 A.M. Luncheon at 12:30. G. P. Lawrence, 
gen. chmn., 34844 Wyoming St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BASE Hosp. CAMP SEVIER REUNION Assoc.— 
Reunion. M. R. Callaway, organizer, Vets. Adm, 
Facility, Kecoughtan, Va., for roster. 


QMC Dert., Base Hosp. 14, Camp CusTER— 
Proposed reunion. R. F. McKelvy, Box 271, 
Helena, Ark. 


BasE Hosp. 82—Proposed reunion entire per- 
sonnel. Write Dr. Geo. D. Mytinger, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, or Huxley A. Miller, Durant, Iowa. 

Base Hosp. 103—Proposed reunion. Write 
John I Makinen, Rockport, Mass. 

Hosp TRAIN 44 (FRENCH TRAINE SANITAIRE 
C1/12)—Vets interested in convention reunion, 
write H. E. Dietl, Asst. Dept. Serv. Offer., 
Amer. Legion, Wood, Wisc. 

S. S. U. 508—Reunion. George Jacobs, 1522 
W. Greenfield Av., Milwaukee. 

Navy Rapio MEN oF THE WorLD War—Pro- 
posed reunion and natl. organization. Write 
Mark Feder, York, Pa. 

U. S. S. Neptune—Proposed reunion of crew. 
A. S. West, 1105 Landreth Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

U. S. S. Orizaba—Reunion. Dr. Groesbeck 
Walsh, Employees Hosp., Fairfield, Ala. 

U. S. S. Plattsburg—Reunion of crew. Write 
John Korinek, 5475 N. 4ist St., Milwaukee. 

U. S. Whittemore—Reunion of crew of 
mystery ship in patrol with USS N-5. Robt. E. 
Cooper, Box 1232, Amarillo, Tex. 

S. S.  Zeelandia—Reunion of crew. 
Lenard W. Wittman, 1906 E. Main, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

NaTL. Assoc. Vets. AEF Stnerta—4th annual 
convention-reunion. Anton Horn, natl. com 
711 Av. G, Chicago, HL. 

La VALBONNE Vets. Assoc.—Reunion of all 
vets of Inf. Candidates’ School. Saul B. Kramer, 
pres., 185 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


EUNIONS and activities at times 

and places other than the Legion 
National Convention in Milwaukee, 
follow: 


Natt. Yeomen F—Reunion, Childs’ Blue 
Room, 48d & Broadway., New York City, May 
15. Mrs. Ida S. Maher, chmn., 67 Hanson PIl., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

lst Div.—Reunion, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 
4-29, under auspices Phila. Branch, Soc. of 
lst Div. Write David W. Davis, secy., 68 
Williams Lane, Hatboro, Pa. 

2p Div. Assoc., AEF—New roster being com- 
piled. For copy of monthly magazine, The 
Indian Head, write A. H. Lipp, natl, secy., 
P. O. Box 7370, Oakland Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soc. or 3p Div. —22d Annual natl. reunion, 
Washington, D. C., July 10-12. Bill Shomaker, 
secy., 3811 25th Pl, N. E.. Washington. For 
free copy The Watch on the Rhine, write 
Harry Cedar, 4320 Old Dominion Dr., Arling- 
ton, Va. 

4th Div. Assoc.—Gala eastern reunion, 
Newark, N. J., May 10. For details, write 
My i Kline, chmn., 282 N. Day St., Orange, 


YANKEE (26TH) Drv. Ver. Assoc.—Annual 
reunion, Manchester. N. H., June 5-8. John W. 
Dunlap, chmn., 72 Elm St., Manchester. 


Soc. ‘oF 28TH Div.—Annual convention-re- 
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union, Bradford, Pa., July 17-19. Keystoners 
report to W. W. Haugherty, secy.-treas., 1444 
S. Vodges St., Philadelphia. 

33p Div. War Vets. Assoc.—Reunion, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill., June 28-29. Jos. A. 
Jaworski, pres., Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 

RaInBow (42p) Div. VeTs.—23d annual natl. 
convention-reunion, Atlantic City, N. J., July 
12-14. Arthur *. Slattery, chmn., 107 McLaren 
St., Red Bank 

79TH Drv. AS, —Specia! memorial services 
in post chapel at Ft. Meade, Md., Sun., May 18. 





Jos. F. Murphy, secy., 125 Birch Ave., Bala, Pa. 
82p Drv. i i and 
dance, Prince George Hotel, New York City, 


May 10. Write 82d Div. Assoc., 28 E. 39th St., 


New York City. 


83p Drv.—Reunion, Washington, Pa., June 14. | 


John G. Dinsmore, secy., Waynesburg, Pa. 

39TH INF.—Activated last fall as unit of 9th 
Div., Ft. Bragg, N. C. World War vets of 39th 
Inf., 4th Div., are requested to write Chas. O. 
Kates, Ist Lt., 39th Inf., Ft. Bragg, for pro- 
posed roster. 

127TH INF. Vet Assoc.—Annual convention, 
Oshkosh, Wisc., May 31-June 1. C. S. Hawley, 
secy., Oshkosh. 

Onto Ratnsow Div. Vets. Assoc.—Annual 
reunion, Lancaster, Ohio, June 13-14. Jack 
Henry, 131 No. Main St., Marysville, Ohio. 

307TH INnF.—Annual memorial services, with 
307th Inf. Post, A. L., at 307th Inf. Memorial 
Grove, Central Park, New York City, Sun., 
May 25, 2 Pp. mM. For details, write John A. 
Cantwell, secy., 28 E. 39th St., New York City. 

312TH InF.—Reunion-dinner, Essex House, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., May 24. Write 312th 
Inf. Assoc., 620 High St., Newark. 

314TH INF. VetTs.—Memorial services, 314th 
Memorial Cabin, Valley Forge, Pa., May 30. 
Ray V. Nicholson, chmn., 1612 Market St., 
Philadelphia.—23d regtl. reunion, Lewistown, 
Pa., Sept. 26-28. Geo. E. Hentschel, secy., 1845 
Champlost Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co. G, 142p INF. Assoc.—8th reunion, 
Amarillo, Tex., May 3. For details and roster, 
write Chas. Hoppin, adjt., 214 E. 7th St. 
Amarillo. 

M. G. Co., 302p INF. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion, 


North Attleboro, Mass., in May. Jas. W. Mec- 
Loughlin, 100 S. Bend St., Pawtucket, R. L 
Co. K, 308TH InF.—Reunion dinner, 77th 


Div. Club, 28 E. 39th St., New York City, May 
3. Simon Reiss, 105 Bennett Av., N. Y. C. 

310TH M. G. BN. REUNION Assoc.—Reunion, 
Valley Forge, Pa., June 15. Arthur S. Anders 
pres., 46 W. Saucon St., Hellertown, Pa. 

56TH PIONEER INF. Assoc.—l0th reunion, 
Tyrone, Pa., Aug. 2-3. Jonas R. Smith, secy., 
4911 N. Mervine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

59TH Pronger INF. Assoc.—6th reunion, 
Trenton, N. J., Sept. 27-28. Howard D. Jester, 
secy., 1917 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 

328TH F. A. Vets. Assoc.—18th annual re- 
union, Drayton Plaines, Mich., June 15. Stuart 
B. Kudner, chmn., Drayton Plaines, or L. 
Lynch, adjt., 1747 Madison Av., S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

TANK CorPs Vets.—Proposed reunion, dur- 
ing N. Y. Legion Dept. Conv., Rochester, N. Y. 
Aug. 14-16. Geo. M. Kirk, chmn., 10 Felix St., 
Rochester. 

Vets. 13TH ENGrs.—12th reunion, Emporia, 
Kans., June 20-22. Jas. A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 
721 E. 2ist St., Little Rock, Ark. 

52p Encrs. Assoc.—Reunion, Buckeye Lake, 
Newark, Ohio, in July. Dungan, 507% 
W. Tuscarawas Av., Barberton, Ohio. 

304TH F. S. BN. Assoc.—Annual reunion- 
banquet, Baltimore, Md., May 3. J. P. Tyrrell, 
6144 McCallum St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bakery Co. 2—4th reunion, with AL Ohio 
Dept. Conv., Younzstown, Ohio, Aug. 17-19. 
Mrs. Wm. Fowler, secy., R. 5, Youngstown. 

BAKERY Cos. 328 & 345—Reunion, with 34th 
Div. convention, St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 9-10. 
Ed. H. Slater, 76 Dayton Av., St. Paul. 

U. S. Army Ams. Serv. Assoc.—22d reunion, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., July 17- 
19. Wilbur P. Hunter, natl, adjt., 5321 Ludlow 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Be listed in new USAAC 
Directory. 

Vets. AmB. Co. 129, AEF—22d reunion, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 17-18. Lewis 
A. Arkin, secy., 117 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 

305-6-7-8 Fietp Hosp. & 305-6-7-8 Ams. Cos., 
77TH Div.—Annual reunion-dinner, 77th Div. 
Club, 28 E. 39th St., New York City, May 24. 
1. Bregoff, secy., 70 Pine St., New York City. 

Navy C.uss or U. S. A.—Natl. convention- 
reunion of all sailors, marines and coast- 
guardsmen, Lima, Ohio, June 26-29. LeRoy 
Counts, gen, chmn., 1175 S. Union St., Lima. 

NatTL. Assoc. U. S. 8S. Connecticut Vets.— 
5th reunion-banquet, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 
- fey N. Knight, natl. capt., Box 487, Closter, 


U. S. S. President Lincoln—22d annual re- 
union and dinner of survivors, New York City, 
May 31. Charles Peobles, chmn., 221 Fulton St., 
New York City. 

SUBCHASERS 1-342-343-344-345-346 — 4th re- 
union, Philadelphia, Pa., May 9. Walter “Buck” 
Fulmer, 3403 Friendship St., Philadelphia. 

Gen. He. Bn., AEF—Annual natl. reunion, 
Detroit, Mich., May 17-18. A. Maynard, 
comdr., 98 Wenonah Dr., Pontiac, Mich. 


Joun J. Nott 
The Company Clerk 
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“JOYOUS VACATION DAYS in Tennes- 
see” completely describes the mile-high 
Great Smoky Mountains; battlefields and 
historic shrines; gigantic TVA dams and 
lakes; ——— cities and quaint 


mountain villages; State and National 
Parks; plantations and u ngpotied wilder- 
ness; and everything in Tennessee—the 
ideal vacation State. It's FREE, send for 
yours now! 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
486 State Office Bidg. Nashville 


TENNESSEE 











MEN! EARN $30 
TO $50 A WEEK! 


Aggressive expansion program opens 
opportunities for men to develop Jewel 
routes. No experience or investment 
required. Liberal commissions for sell- 
ing nationally-known products. Amer- 
ican homes used over a billion cups of 
Jewel Coffee last year. See local man- 
ager or write. 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. _ Barrington, Ill. 


} Better Built — Lower Prices 


Rowboats, Outboard 











Canoes, 

Motor Boats, Olympic, Snipe, 

Comet and Sea Gull Sail Boats 
ATALOG FREE 


Save Money—Promrt Shipment—Two 
res. 


BROS. BOAT MFG.CO. 


6 Ann St. ( Write to 116 Elm -. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. euther sino ) CORTLAND, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice into 
your bowels every day. If this bile is not flowing 
4 y. gout food may not t. It may just de- 

bowels, Then gas bloats up your stom- 
"You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk, 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little “44 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freel 
make you feel “up and up.” Get a package 
Take as directed. Amazing in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills, 10¢ and 25¢, 














$1260 to $2100 ea 


Ex-Service Men 
Get Preference. / 


: oot g NG ten ET 
Roc N.Y. 
} mele - / gira: Ruth to me without charge, (1) 
2 32- page book with list of many U. 8 
14,319 with @ Government Big Pay Jobs obtainable 
Veteran Prefer- > (2) Tell me about preference to Ex- 
ence appointed in S Service Men and how to qualify for one 
1940 Gov't year. © of these jobs. 


Theu-ands / Name Ose e Cer eeeeeess eeereserecece 
appointed / 
each year. GF BEBIED ..cccccesccccesevecess evecese 








OHN J. CORNWELL, war-time 

Governor of West Virginia, tells a 
story about an old fellow whom he knew 
years ago. Uncle Ben was an inveterate 
sermon reader and considered himself 
something of a judge of preaching. A 
new church building was to be dedicated 
and a high-powered pulpiteer was im- 
ported to deliver the sermon. Uncle 
Ben was-in his usual seat, but as the 
eloquent preacher launched into his ser- 
mon, one lifted from the work of greater 
men, the old fellow became nervous and 
squirmy. After a particularly eloquent 
outburst Ben could contain himself no 
longer. “Spurgeon,” he snorted. The 
audience tittered. The orator worked 
himself up to another grand period: 
“Talmage, by jinks!” shouted Uncle 
Ben. “Take that man out of here,” the 
speaker ordered, sternly. Rising, and 
with a sigh of resignation, Uncle Ben 
could not forbear a parting shot: “That’s 
his own,” he said. 


“ HAT was it that made your 

Commander so sore at the band- 
master?” asked a friend of Legionnaire 
Blank. 

“Reason enough,” replied Blank. 
“Yesterday when our Post marched past 
the reviewing stand the band struck up 
‘The March of the Wooden Soldiers!’ ” 


72 





EACHER: “Now, Johnny, tell the 
class why we talk about the ‘wisdom 
of the serpent.’ ” 


Johnny: (promptly) “Because you 
can’t pull a snake’s leg.” 
EGIONNAIRE Jimmie Alkire of 


Elkins, West Virginia, tells this one: 
Smith was all messed up; his eyes were 
discolored, and he had his jaw in a 
sling. A sympathetic but inquisitive 
friend inquired: “What did 
Jones say when he caught 
you going out in his new suit 
to see his best girl?” 

“Not a word,” answered 
the afflicted one, “and I 
was going to have those 
two teeth taken out any- 
way.” 


raised in a good home among re 
and cultured people. I do not know thé 
use of profane or indecent language 
but I do hope that when you go homg 
tonight your mother runs out from up 
der the porch and bites you.” 


XM UNDERTAKER handling his firs 
funeral introduced a cheering not 
when he said to the mourners: “Now 
we will pass around the bier.” 


ROM Cape Town, South Africa 

W. L. Speight sends the following 
Even the smartest sentries sometimes 
suffer from hallucinations when on sen 
try duty at night. Familiar objects as/ 
sume strange shapes. A sentry on duty 
challenged a gasoline drum; he fired 
and with disastrous results. The soldier 
insisted that he had seen a man, “ 
challenged him three times,” he ex 
plained. “He did not halt, so I shot 
and he burst into flames!” 


PPROACHING the drug clerk the 

sweet young thing chirped: “GimJ 

me a nickel’s worth of insect powder. 

“Why, madam,” protested the clerk 

“T can hardly afford to wrap up thai 
small amount.” 

Tilting her nose another several de; 
grees, and gazing at the clerk with scom, 
the gal clicked: “Who said anything 
about wrapping it up? Here, man, | 
blow it down my back!” 


ONNY: (reading an item from the 

war front) “What does this paper 
mean by ‘seasoned troops,’ Dad?” 

Dad: “Mustered by the officers and 
peppered by the enemy.” 


BISBEE, Arizona, Legionnaire re- 
ports that when he told his young 
son that he had enrolled him in the 
S. A. L., the youngster looked a bit 
dismayed. “Daddy,” he objected, “will 
I have to stay out ’til two o'clock, too? 





HIS one comes from 
Legionnaire L. G. Mus- 
selman of Thomas Hopkins 
Post, Wichita, Kansas. The 
old car rattled down the 
street and, just when it 
seemed to be getting into 
stride, came into a head-on 
collision with a big, shiny 
car driven by a woman. The 
driver piled out, looked over 
the wreck, then turned to 
the woman and assumed all 
responsibility for the ac- 
cident. “But,” he said, “I’m 
broke and can’t pay for the 
repairs. You may call me 
anything you want to.” 
“That would do no good,” 
replied the woman, “I was 





“We'll start with simple 
words first, Spell cat” 
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I'm late for supper sometimes... 


’S got into me, anyway? Here I am... middle forties... little | Association — using the finest granite from 


T7HA 
/ 
business going swell. . . three kids almost grown up. . 


. and yet I get this way once in a while, and I know 


. Commander the quarries of the J. K. Pirie Estate, Rock 
of our Legion Post . of Ages Corporation, E. L. Smith & Co., 
3 . ‘ P . - Wells-Lamson Co., and Wetmore & Morse 
the only thing that’s good for it. So I do it. ee 
> Granite Company. 





I do it alone, too... 


Clinton Street and park it by the Memorial we put up for boys like Bud 


except on Memorial Day. I steer the old buggy up SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


‘*Remembered Yesterdays,’’ it is free and 


and Spike... and I stand there alone with the memories I’]l carry with will be helpful to you. Look for the Barre 


me as long as I live. . . of the crazy, reckless things we used to do when Guild Seal when you purchase a memorial. 


Bud and Spike and all the rest of us were lugging guns to France. Barre Guild, Dept. L-5, Barre, Vermont. ‘ 


When I get home, Mary s: ‘“Had a hard day, dear?’’ and I always 


answer ‘‘yes.’’? She wouldn’t understand, I guess, why a shaft of everlast- 
ing granite turns into lads I loved. . . or why I like to feel that those good | 
lads “Out There’’ will always know that we’ re remembering as best we can... B R E G R 


TO IMMORTALIZE the precious memories of — made once to last forever — you need 


life, the idealism, the bravery, the virtues, 
of days gone by — this is the privilege of 
the living. 

And a beautiful memorial is memory’s 
master medium — an imperishable expres- 


sion of devotion. For such an investment 


truly authoritative guidance. 

In choosing a memorial you can depend 
upon the experience and knowledge of the 
dealer who displays a Barre Guild Seal and 
Barre Guild Certificate. These are guaran- 


tees of quality backed by the Barre Granite 


(BARRE) 
(GUILD) 





THE SMOKE OF SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS GIVES YOU 


EXTRA MILDNESS, EXTRA COOLNESS, EXTRA FLAVOR 


AND 


Sow 


ibe 


LESS 4 | 


NICOTINE ~ |) Pee 


HOT AFTER HISTORY! It’s Donahue of Pathé who follows the 
i news the world over with camera . . . with Camels! He’s off again for 
largest-selling brands tested — more exclusive pictures. Below, you see how Bob Donahue gets exclu- 
less than any of them—accord- sive “extras” in his smoking. He smokes Camels, of course. Only Camels 
give you those “extras” of slower-burning costlier tobaccos. 


oe 


, ; 


than the average of the 4 other 


ing to independent laboratory 
tests of the smoke itself 


CAMEL’S 
SLOWER WAY OF 


T’S NEWS! Not the picture kind—but BURNING IS ACES 
news of first importance to smokers. FOR MY KIND 
Independent laboratory findings as to OF SMOKING. 


Camels and the four other largest-selling 


brands tested—the four brands that most EXTRA MILDNESS 
smokers who are not Camel “fans” now use AND A FLAVOR THAT 


—show that Camels give you less nicotine 
in the smoke. And, the smoke’s the thing! ALWAYS HITS 
But that’s only the start of the story! THE SPOT 

Camel brings you the extra mildness, extra 

coolness, extra flavor, and extra smoking of 

slower-burning costlier tobaccos. Get 

Camels your very next pack. Why not get a 

carton—for economy and convenience? 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


THE . “I'LL TELL YOU,” said Bob when he got his picture taken (above), 

“I smoke a good bit in my job. And my cigarette has to be more than 

9 mild—it has to be extra mild. Camel is the one brand I've found that 

wy 10) ,45 S gives me extra mildness and at the same time a flavor that doesn’t 
go flat on my taste.” 


TH E Make Camels your next cigarette purchase. Enjoy that Camel flavor 
with extra mildness and extra freedom from nicotine in the smoke. 


THING! 





By burning 25% slower than the average of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than any of them—Camels also give you 
a smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


CAMEL —THE stoweR-BuRWING CIEARETTE 
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